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THE RETURN: BY ANNE O’HAGAN 


the al) ELA T the other natives of the island first told me of the 
rae) strange man, sinewy, bearded and brown, with the far- 
a) /_ gazing eyes and the kind, absent smile, and of the little 
oasis of isolation in which he dwelt with his own, I have 
forgotten. “Crank”, of course, they named him and 
\.} shook their sapient heads. Yet in all their troubles they 
turned to him for his great strength of body, his 
neighborliness that never failed, his patience that never wearied—to 
him and to his, who shared his ministry of simple usefulness. But 
whatever the island legend of him, here is the true story, pieced to- 
gether bit by bit, as I came to know him. 


B: FORE his mother herself, though she often seemed to have the 








sharp, unloving prescience of a witch, knew that Daniel Brennan 

was nearing home, the news had spread through all the wind- 
beaten island. ‘There had been customers in Captain Tad Sinnott’s 
salty, cluttered, general store at the landing when the telephone had 
buzzed and tinkled its summons, and they had all given undivided 
attention to the transmission of the message. 

““Mrs. Timothy Brennan,” the Captain had repeated as he 
laboriously transcribed on a strawberry-colored bill sheet the words of 
the telegrapher across the Bay. “ ‘Isle of Reefs, Maine.’ Yes, I got 
that.—‘New York, June 7th, 1913. Reach home to-morrow. Signed, 
Daniel Brennan.’ ” 

Captain Tad’s boy, trailing up the rough ascent of the island with 
the garish slip in his hand, shouted the tidings to all who could hear 
—‘Dan’] Brennan’ll be home today”—and the murmur spread multi- 
tudinously, until the whole island—the waves washing the beaches, 
pounding the cliffs, the wind stirring in the dwarf growth of fir and 
oak, the very sunlight pressing out the sweetness from fern and bay 
—was vibrant with the news. Even Fergus’s half-witted girl, sitting 
on her door stone, a sodden heap in the sunshine, heard and laughed, 
repeating over and over: “Dan’l Brennan’s comin’ home, an’ now 
we'll hear sea tales.” For, by some untoward miracle, the facts of 
Daniel’s polar adventures had found lodgment in her darkened mind, 
but no hint of the horror at home that eclipsed, annihilated, them, had 
penetrated to her. ” 











THE RETURN 


Captain Tad’s boy fell silent as he turned from the worn, stony 
track that was the island’s one highway, toward Mrs. Brennan’s 
cottage. She sat, grim and spotless, upon her kitchen porch at the side 
of her house. Her weather-beaten, brown face—browner for the white 
brilliance of her close, starched cap—hardened. Her eyes were blue 
gimlets under her overshadowing brows. But her hands—the neigh- 
bors could not remember ever seeing them folded in idleness—did not 
cease to shell peas until the lad was only at arm’s length from her. 
Then, without parley, she stretched out her hand, and Captain Tad’s 
boy, abashed and terrified, delivered the slip and scuttled away, for- 
getting even to demand the messenger’s fee. 

The old woman stared at the message. Then she rose, her small 
figure erect and purposeful, her blue eyes wells whence shot malignant 
fires. She walked through the speckless kitchen, and the barrenly 
neat dining room, its table perpetually spread for a feast of which no 
one ever partook, to a bedroom off the tiny parlor. 

In the old-fashioned bed, with fluted wooden posts and valances 
of dimity that shook faint herb odors upon the sea breezes, lay a girl. 
Her babyish, pale red hair was cut unevenly about her wasted face, as 
though by some vindictive shears that rejoiced in despoiling its loveli- 
ness; her brown eyes were sullen, apprehensive, cringing, as she turned 
them toward the door; her pretty, vague mouth was set for whimper- 
ing. She saw the pink scrap of paper which the intruder carried, and 
she tried to cover her eyes against the sight. But determinedly the 
brown claw of the elder removed the thin, blue-veined hand from the 
frightened eyes, determinedly thrust the paper before them. 

“So,” croaked an old voice, raucous and tense, “so, Mrs. Dan’] 
Brennan, your husband’s comin’ home, your husband you haven’t seen 
in near to three years.” 

The girl moaned, and, closing her eyes, thrust feebly at the cruel 
fingers; and at the motion, the week-old infant beside her on the pillow 
stirred and cried. 


ANIEL BRENNAN’S gaze, sweeping over the brilliant 
LD waters, concentrated itself upon the island which slowly 
emerged from a shapeless amethystine bulk against the tur- 
quoise sky to a whale-backed stretch of sandy brown and dull green, 
pricked here and there with the blackness of cedars, to an island, rough- 
toothed, ferocious, with small houses glistening along its ridge, a sharp 
spire piercing its sky and one graciously curved inlet with weather- 
beaten wharf and warehouse promising harborage. A three-days’ 
northeaster had just passed, driven off by a glorious onslaught of 
northwest wind, and sea and sky were fairly drenched in blue 
splendors. 
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Daniel’s eyes, blue as the radiant waters, blue as his mother’s, 
widened with the home-comer’s look of eagerness and fear. He found 
himself glad that the skipper of this island-plying vessel bore no 
familiar face, was no man of his acquaintance who might give him news 
of changes, of death, perhaps; or who might demand of him the tale 
of his own strange adventure. 

The marvel of that adventure Daniel found his mind impatiently 
dismissing. In the crowded emotions of his home-coming—its tension, 
its ecstasy, its paralysis of apprehension—that great experience of his 
had lost all vividness for him. Yet there had been times when it had 
seemed to him he could have no other impressions in all his life than 
the surging recollection of the strange things that had befallen him— 
that he would pass all his days in recurring dreams of them. 

Such dreams as they would be! Of capsizing in a fog, thick, cold 
and cruel, of finding and righting the boat, of drifting endlessly 
through a universe all fog and sea and solitude, his dory companion 
lost in that gray blanket; of the ever-diminishing sound of the fishing 
schooner’s gun, until at last it ceased, only to be echoed by and by in 
his ears by the imps that mocked him with phantom salvos. There 
would be dreams of a rescue that barely escaped being a destruction, 
when a whaling vessel had hung for an instant over his dory—a rescue 
after hope had passed, and rage, and terror, and after the langour of 
death already tasted had enwrapped him. There would be dreams of 
the gradual return to life as men on shipboard live it, and then dreams 
of sailing further and further north, of passing through a world of 
dun barrenness to one of snowy wastes, of icy cliffs and pillars and 
mountain ranges, all translucent blue and green. 

Sometimes, in the months that had followed his rescue, he had 
cursed the fate that had saved him from the familiar fisherman’s death 
in the fogs off the Banks. That end had grown to seem as peaceful, as 
dearly desirable, as to fade gently out of existence on one’s pillow, 
hand in a beloved hand, eyes upon beloved eyes. And the death that 
had menaced him there, where the whaler was held frozen in the Arctic 
fields with their stillnesses, their terrible splendors of light and their 
long, long darknesses, was unnatural, intolerable, not to be awaited. 
Yet the suicidal mania in which he had writhed at such times had never 
wholly captured him. At the very instant when its demand had seemed 
most insistent, some swift perception of the matter-of-fact heroism of 
the other men, some shaft of admiration and of shame, would pierce 
him, and the knife or the rope or the icy precipice would cease to 
lure him. 

There had been periods, too, when, in the awful solemnity, illu- 
sions fell upon him, of God’s immediate presence. The recollection of 
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once-familiar things passed, the desire for them. The island at home, 
with its littleness of accomplishment and ambition; the mainland town, 
smoke-blackened with factories; Tilly, with her warm, brown eyes and 
her plaintive, little, red mouth, her withdrawals and her allurements; 
his mother, with her fierce love of him, her fierce hatred of all that 
divided her from him—these were blotted out. Nay, the great world, 
always but dimly apprehended, the great world that roared and 
fought, bought and sold, built and destroyed, this too was gone, as a 
child throws a pebble into the sea. His own life, his own personality, 
fell from him with the remembrance of his hopes and passions, and all 
that remained was unbroken space, unbroken silence, with God filling 
them. Sometimes across this vastness a vision would pass—a vision of 
all the world, slowly, inevitably, climbing to a peak beyond which lay 
a great gulf, gray and misty. No matter what the gyrations of any 
little figure in the long procession, it made its sure way in the appointed 
time, to the peak, and then, with one wild, backward look of unbelief, 
stepped out into the gulf. And Daniel seemed to sit apart upon some 
height with God, and watch the sad procession of souls. 

Then, with duties planned for the day, with messages to take on 
snow shoes to the Esquimaux settlement, with seal and walrus to shoot 
and a routine of fantastic commonplace arranged, the great exaltation 
and the great horror would both give place to familiar emotions, and 
his mother, the island, Tilly, would come to their accustomed places 
in his heart. 

For nearly two years the whaler had been frozen there; and then 
with a breaking up of ice, six weeks—two months—ago, a relief boat 
had pushed its nose through bergs and ice fields. He had been taken 
out, shipped south. From some point of the voyage a message had 
been flashed to the Isle of Reefs, to his mother. Habit was strong; for 
thirty years he had regarded his mother as the woman of his family, 
the head of his house. The girl whom he had left in her care when he 
had sailed on that fishing expedition, a six-months’ bride, had seemed 
no part of his workaday world. 

And now he stood, his back against the pilot house, his eyes 
strained to the widening harbor. With great bounds his heart raced 
across the fantastic unreality of the past years, hurrying on to—what? 
He knew! To Tilly’s arms about him, Tilly’s face, smooth as satin, 
buried against the rough creases of his neck, Tilly’s heart keeping 
time to the galloping of his—his wife, abandoned to love and joy in 
him as she never yet had been. 

Against the weather-beaten warehouse his mother stood, unbent, 
unchanged to his eyes by all that she must have endured, by the 
anguish of uncertainty slowly crystallized into an agony of belief after 
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the fishing vessel had sailed back home, her flag at half mast. White- 
capped, white kerchief crossed over her flat bosom, short, bright blue 
skirt—every habiliment was as he had known it. 

But no slim, golden-crowned flower waved beside her. His racing 
blood coagulated. The voice with which he would have called a greet- 
ing was frozen in his throat. And—even though the young thing, the 
fair thing, was not there beside his mother to stretch out hurrying, 
pleading, rejoicing hands—why did his mother stand alone? Why 
were there no islanders about her on this great day, when one of them 
had, as it were, been raised from death, travelling by strange routes 
from the white bourne of infinity? Why was the pier empty, save for 
Captain Tad, waiting with carefully averted eyes, to catch the hawser? 

Daniel stayed for no gangplank, but cleared the deck rail at a 
bound. Captain Tad, badly simulating surprise, gave him welcome 
with powerful hand and false, hollow voice. He reached his mother’s 
side. His blue eyes besought news of her. The jealousy that gripped 
her unreasoning heart because his first anxiety was for another, not for 
her, narrowed her lips. 

“Better to have died, Dan’l my son,” she sternly answered his 
look, “than to come home to black shame.” Then, through all the hot 
bitterness of her spirit, the love of the woman who had borne him with 
travail welled up. 

“Oh, Dan’l, Dan’l,” the heart-breaking, old voice cried, “that my 
eyes should be open to see you again, my son, my son!” 


LIMBING the ridge, he was conscious of a strong, hot, mid- 

C summer sun, of a dizzying glory of warm blue above and around 

him. He was conscious of his mother’s voice telling him in detail 

the story with the concentrated shame of which she had already 

stunned him. But what she was saying he did not hear more exactly 

than he counted the break of the waves on the beach, the sound of far- 
flung pebbles. 

There were old-fashioned gardens blazing behind the wicket 
fences of the cottages, and he was aware of a vivid blur of color. 
Against the glittering white of a new-painted house, he saw great 
handfuls of blood-red blossoms. 

“‘What’s those?” he interrupted his mother, to ask hoarsely. 

“Those?” She stared in surprise at his irrelevance. “Those are 
*Mandy Foster’s pinies.” She paused, hesitated; it seemed difficult to 
resume her recital in the face of such incoherent listening as this. 

“Go on,” he bade her, shortly, and his new tone made her under- 
stand that now he heard her indeed; but she did not know that he saw 
the island through a blur of red—red like Amanda Foster’s peonies. 
At their own gate he stopped her. 
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“You stay here—stay till I come for you. No matter what you 
hear, you stay,” he commanded. She trembled at the look of his face, 
= the fury of his blood-shot eyes, the murderous snarl of his bearded 

ps. 

“Oh, Dan’1,” she cried, clutching him with futile, old hands. “Not 
that, not that! Nothin’ that’ll take ye away from me any more. Only 
put them out—her an’ her bastard. That’s all I want. Two years an’ 
more I’ve done as ye said. I’ve fed an’ housed her, even when I 
thought ye gone. I remembered what ye said when ye put the money 
into my hand—that it was hers, hers, as much as mine, as much as 
yours! I kept her even when the shame was upon her—for ye said 
that the money an’ the house were hers if ye came home no more. I 
let her live—in your house, in my house, in the house of a decent 
woman! Now do yeas I say—your mother. Turn them out! Nothin’ 
else, nothin’ else—Oh, my God, Dan’!!” 

Her voice rang in a despairing shriek as he broke her hold and 
walked up the shell-bordered path. 


HE room was shuttered and dim. For a second his eyes, focused 

j for the mid-afternoon’s blaze outside, blinked in the faint green 

light that filtered through the blinds. Then, readjusted, they 
sought the bed. But it was empty. 

The little shock of surprise—had not his mother said that she, 
Tilly, was weakened with illness so that she could not stand upon her 
feet ?—followed so close upon the brutal buffeting of his shame, upon 
the tense emotion of his homeward journey, the strain of his adven- 
tures, that it staggered him physically. His knees shook, and he sat 
down with sudden limpness. 

The chair into which he fell was a little painted rocker beside the 
bed at its foot—a rocker where a husband might sit a moment, watch- 
ing his wife’s smile upon the pillows. His eyes dwelt dully upon those 
white pillows, dented still from the pressure of Tilly’s head. He heard 
a groan, and scarcely knew it for his own. His look travelled from the 
empty pillow to the wash-stand in the corner. Behind it there was 
something new to the little room, something not familiar to him from 
his boyhood. It was a splasher, where a straggling “good morning” 
accompanied a flight of birds toward a sedgy pool—all in red needle- 
work. His mind slowly connected the trifle with his own story. This 
was Tilly’s handiwork in those weeks between his sailing and his 
reported loss, weeks when, his mother had admitted with grudging 
honesty, the young wife had made abortive attempts at housewifery 
as it was practised on the island, and had displayed all the factory 
girl’s pitiful inaptness for it. He stared at the foolish, morning rush 
of swallows, and slowly the hot tears stung his eyelids. The red mist 
was washed away in that salty dew. 
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Surely she had cared for him then, he told himself, when she had 
submitted, however fitfully, to his mother’s harsh tuition, and had 
striven after marriage to prepare herself for wifehood. Surely she had 
cared for him in those days which his mother had reluctantly described, 
the fragile, white-faced days of what she had thought her widowhood. 
The first Sunday after the Banks vessel had returned to port with the 
tale of his drowning, she had fainted when the monthly ministrant 
of the little church had read of those that go down to sea in ships—his 
mother had said it! When had the change begun? Who had been his 
supplanter? Was it—again the blood pulsed against his eyeballs, 
burned at his brow—was it that—that beast!—whose fascination she 
had once tremblingly avowed to him? She had made the avowal the 
very night when she had promised to let him defend her against brutal 
pursuit, against the weakness of her own uncertain heart. He was 
shaken through all his great frame by the recollection, as he had been 
shaken by that first reluctant pressure of her body against him. 

A slanting ray of the sun, lowering from the zenith, struck 
between the slats of the blinds, pointed a finger of light to the bureau. 
He followed it with his eyes. There, in the painted hollow of a shell 
she had used for a pin-tray glistened two rings—the smooth, yellow 
band of her marriage, and the gaudily set little gift of the Christmas 
before their marriage. Self-pity engulfed him. Vengeance, half com- 
prehending fury, perplexity, all were, for the moment, swamped in 
the poor, human heart’s perception of the overthrow of its fond, cher- 
ished plans. He bowed his head upon the footboard of the bed and sobs 
tore at him. 

There was a response to the sound. From the sheets broke a 
quavering cry. He lifted his head in alarmed astonishment. There was 
a feeble fluttering at the head of the bed. A tiny fist, red and soft, 
appeared over the mountain range of sheet and spread. Daniel creaked 
softly to the head of the bed, turned down the coverings. The baby’s 
wail ceased with the removal of the linen, and the sight of the brown, 
bearded face. 

Looking down at it, Daniel suddenly remembered a lone bird that 
had dropped upon the deck that last voyage out. One of the men—he 
would always have it in for that Portugee!—had picked it up, laugh- 
ing, and had teased and terrified it with pretenses of tossing it to the 
winds and the sea. And just as he had decided to end the game and to 
toss in earnest, Daniel had run up and had caught the rumpled mass 
of feathers. He had cherished it for Tilly’s sake—its helplessness, its 
inefficiency against storm, its fluttering gratitude in his hand, were so 
like her, were so like her! 

(Continued on page 238) 











SCULPTURE OF WAR: THE WORK OF GER. 
TRUDE V. WHITNEY 


ARS. HARRY PAYNE WHITNEY’S collection of 
war sculpture shown at her Eighth Street Studio in 
November gave one the same sense of bewilderment 
that all works of art do which derive inspiration from 
contact with or memories of the war. It seems to me 
that the only art that has brought us closely and poig- 
nantly into the war is poetry. Perhaps music would, 
if we were writing music, particularly war music. As yet, only a few 
war songs have been produced and they were enspiriting when played 
by a band on Fifth Avenue. Somehow poetry seems a more intimate, 
simple art, and an art that could be employed by the men actually in 
the battle. A man could write “I Have a Rendezvous with Death” 
and meet the rendezvous gloriously the next day. 

But sculptors and painters, particularly the former, can only give 
their emotions about the war, either long after experience in the war 
or entirely from hearsay, and I find that the draughtsmen who have 
been near the war are apt rather to treat it humorously or to ignore 
it altogether in their present day work. Interesting fragments of 
sculpture, very primitive, have come to this country from the hands 
of the poilus, and they gave one sketchy ideas of the poilus’ feeling 
about their comrades, rather than about the intentions or horrors of 
war, and, of course, they were technically without the quality that 
makes for permanence. 

And so, of course, when I went to see Mrs. Whitney’s exhibition 
I expected very largely what I found, and that is an expression of 
this scluptor’s feeling about the men at The Front, her tenderness, her 
sympathy, her understanding. They were sculptures from the heart 
in almost every instance. I do not in any sense say this as a criticism 
of them technically, but what I felt was, not so much the anguish and 
the torture and the horror of the soldier facing death however splen- 
didly, but rather I realized profoundly and truthfully how sensitive, 
generous hearted women felt about the men who were at the war, 
and about the war itself, for at heart every woman who has known 
motherhood must be a pacifist. No woman can bear children for 
slaughter, and yet, it is amazing how many women can bear children 
and sacrifice them to a great ideal. And in truth there is nothing 
that men can ever do, as soldiers, so heroic, as what mothers do when 
they send their sons away to face death, because every mother is deep 
down in her heart sending away her little baby, helpless and full of 
need of her. I have yet to find the woman with a zest for war. And 
even the childless women are potential mothers, seeing war as the 
menace to their mankind. 
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SCULPTURES OF WAR 


Mr. Dubois in his preface to Mrs. Whitney’s catalogue speaks 
of this sculpture as being in the nature of sketches, saying that Mrs. 
Whitnew had “caught these impressions out of a war-ridden air.” 
He also says that they “have nothing of that naive consciousness 
which asks that the craftsman push his work beyond the point of his 
vision,” and that they are nebulous as to inspiration. 

Perhaps I do not just understand Mr. Dubois, but it seems to 
me that the whole aim of the artist craftsman is to realize vision to 
the utmost, and that craftsmanship cannot be pushed beyond vision 
because it must be led by it. I feel very strongly indeed that the 
sculpture that I saw at the studio expressed very beautifully Mrs. 
Whitney’s vision. All through the war she worked for the soldiers 
in the hospitals, rolling bandages, raising money, giving liberally of 
her own money and her strength so that in a measure she was very 
close to The Great War and the men who were fighting for us. And 
her vision was wrought out through intense sympathy, through pro- 
found love and devotion. The soldiers were to her the heroes, the 
sufferers, the idealists. She is in her art at the other end of the pole 
from a man like Barbusse, who wrote very close to the war, hating 
it, seeing it always as a misanthrope touched with cowardice. He 
saw only cold and hunger and mud and poor food, and the humilia- 
tion and the ignominy of fighting. Very seldom does his spirit respond 
to any hint of valor or courage or splendor. All of those things in 
which Barbusse specializes, Mrs. Whitney keeps away from her art, 
either consciously or unconsciously. In the wounded man she sees 
heroism, in the fighter courage, in the dead the realization of great 
valor. Naturally all of this is expressed bountifully in her war 
sculpture. And the certain mysterious quality of her technique I 
think is intentional. A definite outline is not so essential to the 
expression of a spiritual emotion. And so, I cannot see how these 
bronzes could be more sincere, more interestingly realized, even the 
method of the modeling is a part of Mrs. Whitney’s apprehen- 
sion of war. 

It was a delight to see several of these heroic figures displayed 
out of doors in the further end of little MacDougal Alley, which 
furnishes the back entrance to Mrs. Whitney’s studio. 

“You love sculpture out-of-doors”, someone:said to me, lead- 
ing the way through a brilliant hallway, decorated by Robert Chand- 
ler, down some steps, through a picturesque antechamber and sud- 
denly at twilight out into a space which was to all intents and pur- 
poses the corner of a little garden in Italy. At the extreme end 
of the Alley was a raised marble dais, and back of that tall ever- 
greens, hiding completely the houses on Fifth Avenue. On this 
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FRIENDS 


dais was placed perhaps the most significant and deeply touching 
of Mrs. Whitney's work. A marble relief of “The Blind Soldier.” 
Through the soft light of approaching night, the two figures of this 
relief seemed of heroic proportions, the blind man with uplifted 
os and the soldier comrade who was tenderly guarding 

On the north side of the corner of the Alley, were many shrubs 
and trees and more sculpture—an arrangement of exceptional beauty, 
making one realize how truly sculpture belongs to the park and 
the garden; how it needs blue sky overhead or starlight, and how 
allied to nature it becomes through any variation of the elements, 
the rain, the winds or the snows. 


FRIENDS: WILLIAM ROSE BENET 


ALKING a lonely street, I thought, 
One thing warms more than fire 


Or wine, and is not sold or bought 
At any man’s desire, 
And, unlike love, not wholly of 
Passion too near despair— 
Yet walls around a sacred ground 
And builds a secret stair. 


Friends—that can set the mind aglow 
With their unfading light 

And steel the soul at overthrow 
Against the ceaseless fight, 

And, beautiful beyond men’s worth, 
Walk on the walls of Time, 

Because in dearth they turned our earth 
To mirth and ringing rhyme. 


I'll add it to the mysteries 

That start on every side. 

Whoever knows and keeps the keys 
Whereto all heaven swings wide 
Through hours that pass—as in a glass 
Pass golden clouds and slow— 

He gave our friends for certain ends, 
Far greater than we know. 
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VOICES OF SPRING ON THE EAST SIDE: BY 
BELLA COHEN 

=3\MI-LE the while, you kiss me sad adieu-oo 
When the clouds roll by, I'll come back to you-oo, 
Then—the skies will seem more blue-oo 
Down in Lover’s Lane——” 

Two of them sang the music to these words, leaning 
; lightly against the rail fence, looking up into the 
indolent, starry sky. Two others waltzed to it, now coming into the 
feeble light of the front part of the tenement hall, now floating back 
with the shadows on the blotched green walls. 

They were little girls; perhaps, they were thirteen years old. 

“My dearie, wedding bells will ring so merrily-ee! 
Every tear will be a memory-ee! 
So wait and pray each night for me-ee 
Till we meet again-n.” 

The waltz should have ended here, but the singers started the 
languid measures of the song again. The two dancers broke away 
from each other and danced by themselves. Slight and graceful were 
these tenement pixies, with the soft, mellow movements of moonbeams. 
In slow cadence, their arms lifted, they swayed, untouched by the 
alluring syncopation. 

The dance ended and I heard one of the girls say: 

“T feel sofunny. I feel as if I want to stand on my head!” 

I walked down and turned the corner on Essex Street and East 
Broadway, where a crooked wide lane gradually straightens into a 
narrow, crooked one. From an open window through the spaces 
between the low pots crouched on the sill, a mother’s voice crooning 
her baby to sleep came down to me: 

“Loo, loo; lu-lu-lu; 
Loo, loo, lu-lu-lu 
Aysa loo, loo, loo.” 

The melody was indeterminate, the mother fitting the first, third 
and fourth notes of the scale and changing the key every time she was 
interrupted. 

I waited beneath that window and soon I heard the mother stop 
her primitive lullaby and say: 

“‘What are you looking in that drawer for? Listen toher. . 

For her summer wash! So long as I’m your mother, Leah, you'll 
wear your flannel underwear until Pesach comes! No crying!” 

And then, tranquilly: 

“Loo, loo; lu-lu-lu; 
Loo, loo, lu-lu-lu; 
Ays loo, loo, loo.” 
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SPRING VOICES ON THE EASTSIDE 


I advanced to Broome Street, darkly uninviting. Out of it, 
however, stretch the most inviting streets of the East Side, such as 
Essex and Clinton streets where the men and women go shopping 
for their Passover finery. 

There were about half-dozen boys on the corner sprawled 
against a barber shop pole and a railing in half dozen, differently 
lounging poses. Their ages ranged from fifteen to eighteen years. 
One of them a dark, lean, little fellow, was imitating someone he had 
seen on a vaudeville stage. 


“Wee wee Mayhee—FEef you do zegs fah me 
Wee Wee Mahyee——den Ill do zat fah you 4 


With both hands pinching in his waistline and his cap placed 
jauntily on one side of his head, he mincingly paced before the barber 
shop pole. The other boys watched him with obvious delight and with 
an eye to future emulation and improvement. Then they grouped 
themselves conveniently together and delivered a quartette of—or if 
it were possible an octette version of the Missouri Waltz, whose 
plaintiveness the East Side is loath to part with. 





STOPPED again when I was very near Rivington Street, which 
I shares the honors of the mart with Hester Street. This time it 

was Chopin Moment Musicale. The piano must have been on 
second or third story. Despite this fact and although the noise on the 
street crowds one mercilessly, the light tripping melody succeeded 
in making itself heard. Perhaps, because it was being painstakingly 
played. I imagined the piano teacher, a buxom girl of twenty-five 
with a string of painted wooden beads around her neck standing over 
her sixteen year old pupil, tapping her pencil on the piano. 

“Fine!” she was probably saying—‘“Eva, you’re getting on. I 
guess, I’ll give you a new piece next week.” 

Ah well! We on the East Side are thankful for our Chopin and 
some of us are not too demanding, although the rest of us are biting 
critics with a tendency to use the word “voluptuous” frequently. 

On the next block, I watched two little girls turning rope while 
a few waited for their turn to jump. 


“Keep the kettle berlin’ 
One Two Three!’ 


the two turners chanted in a curious singsong, while the others 
jumped in and then with a neat skip hopped out of reach of the 
entangling rope. One little girl, not as agile as the rest was caught 
by the rope and as a penalty she took one end releasing the former 
turner for active service. 
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And then the voice from above, imperative and high pitched: 
“Ye-ttah, Y-et-tah!’’ 

“Your momma is calling you,” remarked one girl to the new 
turner. 

“T know,” she answered in an embarrassed, muffled whisper, “she 
don’t let me jump rope.” 

“Yet-tah. Come upstairs, I say! Do you hear me?” continued 
the voice. “You must get heart disease, must you, before you'll listen 
to yourmother? . . . Well?” 

“I gotta go upstairs,” the little victim announced sorrowfully. 
She could not meet their eyes. “I’m sorry. I'll have to take the rope 
up, too. It’s the new line. Abie was supposed to put it up today, but 
he found a job.” 

I turned my back on the heartrending scene and looked into a 
store where victrolas and records are sold. The window contained 
posters of McCormack and Galli-Curci, held in place by four, shin- 
ning, plain pins. Colorful displays of jazz bands and new ragtime 
records showed beautiful ladies without faces and slim gentlemen with 
hardly any feet dancing in a maze of greens, yellows and blues. 
Sometimes there was a strip of lavender and that was a Hawaiian 
sky. A large floral horseshoe occupied the other little window, silver 
letters bridging the space within, spelling: “Success.” 

Evidently, the gods were kind; that night, at least. 

Within, men, women and children were standing near victrolas 
of all sizes and hues, listening intently. I walked in and demanded 
“Ballet Music from Rosamunde,” Fritz Kreisler playing. I got the 
record and was admitted into one of the four little booths in the rear, 
reserved for testing taste, I thought. I set my record spinning but so 
did my neighbor next door. He was a man of about forty with deep, 
kind folds in his face. Bravely, Kreisler started but the Jewish singer 
revolving next door was better equipped for an ear splitting contest. 

The Yiddish song in the adjacent booth was a plea of a mother 
for her son to write to her. Translated in part, it might read: 

“A letter to your mother, 
You should not forget— 
Send it to her quick 
She may be very sick— 
Only son, she has no other.” 


Opposite my booth, two girls gloved and hatted, probably train- 
ing school students were listening to Caruso pouring forth his full 
heart in a selection from Bizet's “Pearl Fishers.” They were finger- 
ing their purses as they put their heads together and discussed the 
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price with expressive narrowing of their dark eyes and dubious, 
knotty lips. 

I was faintly aware that Kreisler was going through his last 
round with the Jewish singer next door and was just in time to prevent 
a hasty decision. As soon as I emerged from the booth, I was swept 
out of the way by a couple who excitedly placed a Polish record on 
the disc. Then they shut the door. I bought my record, curious to 
know what it really sounded like. 


LANKED by the gas and oil torches of the pushcarts on my 
KF right and electric lit signs on my left, I picked my way through 
Rivington Street with the distant “L” as my goal. Resolutely, 
I closed my eyes to the invitingly pungent odors of young onions, 
radishes and potatoes heaped up on the carts. I was going to the “L”. 
No—I wanted nothing—nothing. 
At last! 


But the rumble of the “L” wheels above me passed unheeded, for 
I had caught the fitful gusts of an accordion accompanied by shrill 
clarionets and scraping, assiduous fiddle. I followed the weird Polka 
music unerringly, as if it were the pipes of Pan and I were on a wind- 
swept hill. I halted before a brilliantly lit basement on Allen Street 
where a wedding was in full swing. 

The door had been left slightly ajar to allow a little air and I 
could see the dancers whirl madly around, their hands clasping their 
partners waists. It was something like a Virginia Reel or the Lancers 
—simple, sincere and buoyant; and, oh, how happy and flushed the 
couples on the unwaxed floor looked! My own feet began to shuffle 
about uneasily. 

The door closed suddenly. I was as deeply chagrined as the 
youngsters about me. 

“Stingy geezers!” one little boy cried and then began running 
as fast as he could, the others following swiftly. I could still hear the 
music but I could see only the silhouettes of the dancers, for both the 
windows and the glass door were curtained with some blue flowered 
material. Other shadows were seated with their backs to me and I 
picked out two as the bride and bridegroom, because they did not 
talk to each other. She was broad-shouldered and larger than the 
man beside her, whose lean shoulders were already round. There 
was a veil down her back, and he wore a high hat that moved nervously 
up and down on his head. 

Here, some late guests arrived, two old women. I made way 
for them, but they evidently were not in a great iti stopping at 
the head of the iron stairs before descending. . 
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A SPELL FOR LISTENERS 


“To think that he should get married, after all!” 
“And why not? A man is a man!” 


“But he was such a philanderer! He was my boarder and some- 
times a missus knows more than a mother. J know. Every week, 
he would have some new girl’s ring on his little finger.” 

“Tdzu— tdzu—” (a clucking of the tongue against the roof of 
the mouth near the back of the teeth). 

“‘Now—he is a husband. And such a fine girl, too! He wanted 
a wedding in a hall with a big supper, but she (she’s got a head on her 
shoulders) she said: ‘No. We need a home more than they need a 
supper! I got an uncle—he keeps a little dry goods store on Allen 


Street. He’ll let us have it for the night.’ Him and her, now we're 
stending here. Nu, shall we go in?” 

The two entered and a burst of merry laughter and the last bar 
of the Polka escaped through the open door. The “L” boomed across 
the tracks, mirrored in the countless windows of the holes in the walls, 
we call home. 


I left to go to mine, the squirrel - like music of the clarionet 
following me . . ._ step by step. 


A SPELL FOR LISTENERS 


HEN music sounds, fling wide the spirit’s door 
And hearken what the heavenly choir can do 
To reinforce Earth’s halting art for you, 
And with their notes round out its barren score, 
Then gloriously upon the ear shall pour 
The larger song, while the old strain you knew 


Drones like a child’s toy pipe, scarce piercing through 
Chords vaster than Niagara’s primal roar. 


No power of Bach’s or Palestrina’s pen 

Ever may fully body forth to men 
What music through his soul’s wide portal throngs;— 
Such blessedness unto no man belongs! 

And our mortality may sound again 
Mere shattered fragments of the song of songs. 


Rosert Haven SCHAUFFLER 

















A DISTINGUISHED GROUP EXHIBI- 
TION: BY MARY FANTON ROBERTS 


THINK if anything can be more interesting than the 
significant exhibition of modern painting, it is the point 
of view of critics who attend that exhibition. I have been 
very much interested in the third Picture Show at the 
Touchstone Galleries, because it seemed to me, that while 
on one hand it brought together six very modern points 
of view about art, it also revealed the work of six men established 
in purpose and production, and yet, I found to my amazement 
b that on one hand the critics bitterly reproached these six men as 

no longer having the point of view of youth, of progressive youth, 
while another set of critics were equally condemnatory because these 
men were still open-minded, still vigorously in touch with life, still 
young in spirit, though vastly accomplished in technique. 

Just what is the object of criticism, is a question that comes back 
to me over and over again as I follow the exhibitions and follow the 
expression of the men who report them. My own interest in all art,— 
pictures, music, sculpture, architecture, even magazine making, which 
may not be considered art at all, is just how much progress I see from 
one time to another in the work of the most progressive men. I am 
not interested in being able to recognize a Henri, or a Sloan, or an 
Alden Weir, or to be able to say in a loud ringing tone, “I am sure 
that it is a Sargent,” before I look at my catalogue. In fact it would 
be a definite disappointment to be able to go to a gallery and pick out 
the work of the men who had inspired me by their art. 

To step in a room full of pictures and find yourself rejoicing, as 
I did at The Touchstone Galleries, because Van Perrine had given 
you a more wonderful sense of light, a more invigorating realization 
of motion with his children racing through Autumn leaves, more 
oxygen, more vitality than ever before seems to me much more im- 
portant than saying, “Why, there is a Van Perrine picture”. I; is 
a curious thing in America, we cannot bear to have a man discard his 
label. If a man makes a hit in a certain kind of play, clever play- 
wrights immediately begin to write plays for him closely resembling 
the character that brought him popularity. Because Robert Chambers 
wrote a stirring novel of high society some years ago, in which the 
young people acted like human beings and had a love affair that 
shook H. S. to its shallow depths, editors and publishers have wanted 
to manacle this one line of work and extract over and over again stories 
of society girls in emotionally unique situations. 

If a man writes a popular song he is besieged by singers, not for 
new and beautiful expressions of his genius, but for terrible variations 
of that one song. Because Maeterlinck’s “Blue Bird” was a work of 
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“THE LITTLE GIRL 
OF THE SOUTHWEST”: 
ROBERT HENRI, PAINTER. 





“THE BLUE DRESS,” W. 
J. GLACKENS, PAINTER. 











“THE DANCING NUDE”: 
JOHN SLOAN, PAINTER 








“ALONG THE WHARVES”: 
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A DISTINGUISHED GROUP EXHIBITION 


art and reached the public in spite of this annoying fact, we have had 
a series of blue plays “Blue Moons” and “Blue Cliffs” and “Blue 
Dancers”, and so when Frieseke dapples wonderful sunlight over 
figures of lovely women and children and brings sunlight through 
trellises and thick-leafed trees and radiates it in brilliantly furnished 
rooms, we go to a Frieseke exhibition looking for sunlight, demanding 
it, in fact. 


ECAUSE Henri is a great student of humanity, because he 
B uses his rich and manifold knowledge of art to express his sym- 

pathy with humanity, because his philosophy is a forever unfold- 
ing, deeper and wider as he knows life better, a critic sees a new picture 
by Henri done in a fresh mood, with a new, a subtle technique, and 
shake his head mournfully and say, ““Why does so great a painter 
vacillate in his methods’’? 


The public goes to see its ideal Henri, and finds a new ideal, a 
new method of fresh enjoyment of life, done with refreshing sincerity. 
Some day the public will like this new ideal, but not until after it 
has questioned the raison d’ étre. Of course, it was a very fortunate 
thing that painters, musicians and sculptors will go on realizing their 
own fresh delight in life, will continue struggling for a new presenta- 
tion involving all the progress they are making in inspiration and 
technique. 

At this particular exhibition there are three different Henris, not 
only different in subjects, but in feeling and manner. A very bril- 
liant Spanish one, that gives one a sense of dancing motion, it radiates 
such splendid color and light. But with all its verve and intensity, 
it is done in a more conventional manner than many less dashing 
portraits of his. A portrait done of a little girl, down at Santa Fé 
last year, is really a study of sympathy and tenderness, and the 
medium used seems luscious and infinitely harmonious to the subject. 
A study of an older American girl is in most interesting contrast, a 
most vivacious model and vivacious rendering of the subject. The 
paint is handled in a very simple, brilliant fashion. It is a painting of 
all youth and happiness. 


Two other portraits near the Henris are exquisite color and 
character studies by W. J. Glackens. “The Girl with The Blue 
Dress” particularly, gives one the impression of extraordinary power 
of modelling. It has the soft, undulating curves of the young human 
body, softly rounded and intensly alive. The treatment of the house, 
in the background, is in Glackens’ later method, an indication of the 
interior rather than the sharply outlined furniture, relegating the 
background into a c:rtain pleasantly remote distance, as it should be. 
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There are also two sea pictures by Glackens both done at Gloucester 
last summer, both filled with sunlight and shimmering blue waters, 


and loose textured sky through which the light pours. There are 


figures of real people at the water edge and distant sailboats moving 
lightly over the stupendously deep water. “Beautiful Glackens” 
these are called by those who have gone far enough into art to see 
how much life and nature this man invariably captures for his canvases. 
These outdoor scenes of Glackens contribute vastly to this most bouy- 
ant exhibition, with its sense of activity, of light that is not usual in 
rooms where pictures are hung. 

Practically all Van Perrine’s paintings and pastels are studies of 
sunlight, sunlight over water and through woods, enveloping children, 
and lifting the art of painting into some miraculous realm which Mr. 
Perrine has discovered the last few years. 


HAVE been greatly interested in the reviews of Sloan’s paintings, 
which helped to make this exhibition a success. Sloan’s composi- 
tions are extraordinarily varied. One scene of trees and rocks 

it is hard to imagine has been painted, seem to have the solidity, 
the strength of immemorial age— A very striking canvas was a 
little backyard garden and series of terraces in some country village. 
There is no arresting note in the picture until you reach the figure 
of the little old woman whom you know owns and loves the tiny 
garden, with the chickens clucking and the clothes blowing in the 
wind and the few flowers to brighten old age. It is not a sentimental 
picture, but it touches you deeply. Perhaps the most masterly of the 
Sloan paintings is the “Dancing Nude”, a figure of wonderful ges- 
ture, moving with beautiful motion as though to music, a body that 
should dance, young and firm, agile, with the strength to express the 
great ideas of the minds of master musicians. The background is very 
simple, so that you are almost unconscious of it, all life and color hav- 
ing been concentrated into the beautifully balanced nude. 

There are some immensely vigorous paintings by Jones Lie in this 
exhibition, two varied themes of the sea; one a harbor flooded with 
grey and white sails and terra cotta boats, with deep blue in the sky 
and water and warm red in the blouses of the fishermen; a tremend- 
ously alive picture with fresh winds blowing over the sails and moving 
the boats restlessly in the water; the second sea picture, a wild 
rocky coast with seabirds flocking in from the ocean, a great sense of 
motion comes through the motion of the water and the winging of the 
birds back and forth over the red rocks. Jonas Lie knows the great 
Northern seas, the people and the birds, the color, and at times the 
sinister quality, with an intensity of love that is almost heartbreaking 
if you follow his inspiraton closely enough. 

(Continued on page 257) 
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BOARDMAN ROBINSON, ARTIST AND 
STUDENT OF HUMANITY 


T does not seem many years ago that an artist of distinction 
called my attention to the pen-and-ink street scenes that 
were appearing from time to time in The Morning Tele- 
graph, “It is important work”, this man said to me “the 
work of a man who has seen life clearly and profoundly, 
and who is presenting it with vigor and honesty in his 

charcoal and line sketches.” I remember after this watching for 





Boardman Robinson’s work eagerly, and feeling that his inter- 
est in real things was growing, that his philosophy was developing, 
that, with a real tenderness for suffering and sorrow, he was not losing 
a sense,of humor that I had so deeply relished in his first sketches. 
He was an exceptional draughtsman even in those days. You 
always had a feeling that he drew very quickly with very little effort, 
with the least possible expenditure of time and energy—and there was 
buoyancy in his technique that seemed to reflect not so much the per- 
sonality of the subject as his own vivacious delight in his work. 
A little later I saw more finished drawings, illustrations and 
large water color scenes of lower New York. And then, near the 
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AS BOARDMAN ROBINSON SEES PEOPLE 


summer of nineteen hundred and fourteen I lost all track of his work 
and heard it rumored that he had gone over on the other side, and I 
fancied in a short time we would either be seeing Paris Streets in War- 
time or Trench Episodes done with immense understanding or pos- 
sibly French Village Scenes through the heartbreaking section of 
France where the men and women and children would have furnished 
rich material for Robinson’s beautiful sympathetic attitude. 
But nothing came back. 


And then, I do not know how many months or years afterward I 
began to see sketches from Serbian countries, that poor devastated 
land gaunt with famine and broken by the clutches of war. I realized 
when I saw Robinson’s sketches that I had never fully understood 
what the invasion of Serbia had meant. In an almost careless degagé 
manner he presented the unbelievable horrors that he found in this 

.God-forsaken country. You never felt that he was seeking pictur- 
esqueness or trying to tell a story or presenting the sentimental side 
of the refugee Serbians. It was as though he had gone rather hastily 
down the roads and over the fields of this desolate land, quickly sketch- 
ing his impressions as he passed along, making no comment; almost 
without pity, quite without reproach telling the story. But the facts 
as he presented them in these sketches needed no titles, no headlines. 
The destroyed nation was outlined before you as though a panorama 
of the actual conditions was reéxisting before your eyes. 


ATER from Russia an immensely important and telling as- 
sortment of sketches came to this country as Robinson’s illustra- 
tions for John Reed’s articles. Just what Boardman Robinson’s 

point of view was in Russia I have never seen put into words. Of 
course, I know without asking that he was for the people, but whether 
he would hold a brief for Kerensky, or whether his sympathies were 
all for Lenine, or whether he was simply a cold and impartial observer, 
I cannot say. But you may be very sure that his sketches tell you the 
truth—that all the people who appear in them were moving and living 
and suffering just as Robinson presents them, that his own vision 
of Russia poured out through his work, and that his statements are 
not subject to criticism. 


I have a feeling of such complete confidence in Boardman Rob- 
inson’s expression, that when I look at his drawings it is as though I 
were listening to a man talk who would be incapable of saying any- 
thing that he did not feel profoundly. 

I have not seen a collection of his work since his return from 
Russia until his recent exhibition at The Knoedler Galleries under the 
direction of Mrs. Albert Sterner. 
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“ZULOAGA EXHIBITION” BOARDMAN 
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AS BOARDMAN ROBINSON SEES PEOPLE 


| In this collection of 
pictures you felt an 
immense stride forward 
in st yle. It was as 
though each drawing 
were inevitable in its 
presentation. I was de- 
lighted, too, with his 
use of color which in 
almost every instance he applied to en- 5. EN, ae 
liven black and white, not to take the a A 
' place of it. We have the pleasure of MING 
showing four of these drawings ac eer 
in this issue of THe Toucn- 
STONE. It is with real regret 
that I find it nec- 
essary to present 
them in black and 
white only. In 
both the sketches entitled “The Fisher” and 
{ “The Sword Fishermen,” red and blue were 
most wisely employed with charcoal. In the 
water color drawing entitled “Zoloaga Ex- 
hibition,” Robinson seems to have entirely 
escaped from the war horror, and, althuugh 
his handling of color and drapery is most 
delicate, a biting sarcasm has inspired the pic- 
ture. It is really a criticism of the American 
picture audience and at the same time it is a 
delightful picture. In the fourth picture which 
’ we are showing, “St. Christopher,” there is 
' little impression of the children’s saint of 
tradition. The figure is symbolic of all protec- 
tion of children, of the struggle of every adult 
through bitter deep waters, over mountains 
and rough rocks to safeguard and make lovely 
the life of childhood, at least that is the way 
the picture seems to me. The original draw- 
ing is all in black and white, and is very sombre 
in intention, except for the sort of pas- 
sionate tenderness with which the little 4 
child’s figure is presented. It is an art- 4 
ist’s deep impression of compassion. 







“THE FISHER.” 
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ARTUR BODANZKY—RHAPSODIST: BY FRED- 
ERICK N. SARD 


Ade eel) ELI LE it is given to the layman to see the musical work 

meu) darkly as through a glass, it is the supreme privilege 
/4 of the musical director to perceive the work as a whole 
7h) —in the logical relationship of part to part. If we may 
SN be permitted the luxury of a far-flung comparison, 
the musical director is the god of his microcosm, and 
his men are the busy little mortals who master the sym- 
phony in the section allotted to them by the grace of the composer. 
Thus the strings fully comprehend the themes that they belabor, the 
wood wind choir theirs, the brass theirs, and so on. It is only the 
conductor, with the full score before him, who grasps the work in its 
organic unity and its spiritual concatenation. 

Might it not be said, therefore, that the acid test of the conduct- 
or’s understanding of a work lies in his method of co-ordinating the 
various departments of the orchestra to achieve a result, sublime or 
demoniac, in the same way that the higher mathematical order 
sustains the atomic system of the universe in a logical coherence. 

Music lovers in this country have had the questionable privilege 
of observing the doings of what may be termed sectional conductors. 
They do their work by compartments and the result generally is a 
vast blur in which here and there a timid choir emerges through the 
chiaroscura. With the exception of a few imported geniuses, the 
majority of musical directors have been men without synthetic capac- 
ity; so that when there burst upon our horizon the febrile and intellec- 
tual Artur Bodanzky those of us who appreciate the inner layers of 
musical esthetics were treated to a feast. 

Coming from the Opera House, where the work is often just 
routine, he was placed at the head of the New Symphony Orchestra, 
inheriting a series of blunders and faulty conceptions and required at 
short notice to prove that while we have as many orchestras as we 
need, the niche which holds the director’s image is an aching void. 

That void he has filled and at last New York has been given a 
musician in whom nature has achieved a brilliant balance between 
intellect and emotion. 

Artur Bodanzky loves sonority and power, and sculptures from 
the brass choir masses of sound that reveal a clear architecture. Yet 
his sense of subtle relationship between every portion of the music, 
every section of the orchestra, is so keen that every detail of phrase is 
subordinated to the higher purpose which is as clear as the minutest 
detail. The unity of the seven arts which is the creed of the visionary 
is by him made real for he is as much painter, poet and architect as he 
is musician. 
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ARTUR BODANZKY RHAPSODIST 


The dramatic vigor of his reading lends a new meaning to com- 
monplace terms like forte and fortissimo. He discovers gradations in 
tone volume that create new modulations in color and texture. The 
sweep of his proclamation reveals a man of tense emotions, guided 
by an illuminating reason, and when his men respond to his con- 
ception of a climax, the listener may traverse images as profound as 
the etchings of Meryon or Rops. This sustained sonority would have 
ravished the ears of Flaubert who vainly sought in literature what 
only music may achieve. 

On a rainy morning the writer sat in the drab dimness of our 
Cathedral of Music and in the gray recesses of the empty hall, watched 
this creative conductor transmute the metal of his orchestra into pure 
gold. Without any excesses of instruction, but with a maximum of 
eloquent gesture, he dissected a Beethoven Symphony, revealing 
bone and tissue, and with infinite tact, stimulated the imagination of 
his men until they perceived a new significance in the oftheard score. 
And after the anatomical work was completed, he reconstructed the 
musical organism much as a Cuvier knit the animal organism from a 
collection of bones. 

Bodanzky’s fingers are the ten pedals that subdue the clanger of 
the orchestra into moonlit pianissimi. Every rhythmic gesture is a 
transposition to living flesh of the spirit which the composer indicated 
in sound, and every movement of his is, in reality, a transcription of 
the score. 

Endowed with long lines so that his baton seems the flying 
tangent of a dreamer, with long fingers that poignantly dig into space 
for invisible and well nigh impossible effects, his insatiable personality 
and coruscation of nerves lash his men into an activity that they would 
not be capable of normally. A hundred men like galley slaves hammer 
and hew from the quarry of the composer, while Bodanzky stands, as 
the incarnate spirit of intelligence, refining and enameling the result. 

That personality is neither mystical nor spurious, but is the result 
of a disciplined emotional life, an imagination stretching back to the 
Semitic prophets and moulded in the rigorous dimensions of a reason 
which recalls the geometry of Spinoza. 

Of such a man we may predicate powers beyond those that con- 
stitute the formal equipment of the musician. Only a wide culture 
and an inner scholarship can account for the profundity of his grasp. 
He is a young man, but already his dynamic personality has shattered 
encrusted traditions. 
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SPAIN THROUGH THE PEN OF BLASCO 
IBANEZ 


a tie ell )L 1H words swinging rhythmically as a song, Vicente 
aera Blasco Ibafiez tells us of gripping tragedies, world 

of wars and the barbarous pastime of bull-fighting. 
His words sting like rapier thrusts as they reveal 
terrible truths, yet always they are haloed with 
beauty. This is his great gift—to carry his readers 
into the very midst of frightening, heart-sickening 
horrors upon the fair and magical carpet of beautiful words. 

Blasco Ibajiez’s history is most interesting. Born of Aragonese 
parents in January, eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, he was destined 
for the law, but his powerful fighting spirit could not be confined to 
dull briefs and legal statistics. His books glow with passion, for he 
has tested life fearlessly. In his early youth he established and edited 
newspapers, wrote anti-government sonnets, delivered revolutionary 
political speeches, organized immigration colonies in South Africa, 
translated stirring books of other nations so that the eyes of his own 
countrymen might be opened to events and beliefs of world signifi- 
cance, traveled and fought, observed and studied life from many 
angles. He has risked his life for truth many times; been imprisoned 
again and again for his bold attacks on evil and his courageous cham- 
pioning of justice. His own vigorous, dynamic, picturesque person- 
ality throbs in every line of his brilliant novels and through his genius 
he belongs not alone to Spain, his native land, but to the whole world. 

He has been a prolific writer, producing sixteen novels, three 
volumes of short stories, and three books of travel besides his volumi- 
nous newspaper articles. Critics in speaking of his novels usually 
divide them into three groups: the propaganda novels which attack 
various forms of evil, such as the “Shadow of the Cathedral,” “Blood 
and Sand,” and “The Saloon’; the regional novels such as “The 
Cabin,” “Reeds and Mud,” and the novels of the great war, “The 
Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse” and “Mare Nostrum.” There 
is also a historical novel “Sonnica” and the psychological story “The 
Nude Girl.” 

When Blasco Ibafiez was elected to the Cortez, Spain’s national 
parliamentary assembly he began to deal in his novels with State sub- 
jects in his characteristic, powerful, incontrovertible way. Such vital 
themes as he found in the relation of church to State, the problem of 
the Jesuits, the degrading influence of drunkenness, and the brutality 
of the bull-fights he presented to the attention not only of Spain but 
the world at large in most fearless and convincing language. Through- 
out all his writings one is conscious of the struggle between old and 
new conditions. 
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VICENTE BLASCO IBANEZ: SPANISH WRITER. 











SIR OLIVER LODGE: FAMOUS ENG. 
LISH SCIENTIST AND PSYCHOLOGIST. 
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, THE COMING OF SIR OLIVER LODGE: BY 
} HAMLIN GARLAND 


] HAT the World War started another wave of interest in mat- 

I ters occult has been apparent for several years, but with the 
coming of Sir Oliver Lodge, the most distinguished and authori- 
tative of all the scientists who have openly avowed a belief in the possi- 
‘t bility of communication with the dead, passionate pursuit of consola- 
\ tion will be intensified. The carping critic will also be brought into 
( action but his voice will be lost in the applause of the vast audiences 
which will assemble to hear the man of science and hope. 

It is but fair to Sir Oliver to state that he does not come to Amer- 
ica to lecture on physical research alone (or especially) he merely 
includes such an address among his papers. Although one of the best 
known physicists and educators of his time, he has been for nearly 
thirty years a cautious investigator of spiritualistic phenomena, and 
was for three years president of The Society for Psychical Research. 
To the thorough-going spiritualist he has moved with irritating slow- 
ness; it was only upon the publication of his book “Raymond” that he 
met the full demand of his spiritualistic friends. In this volume, which 
is an analysis of a series of communications from the spirit of his dead 
son, Lodge definitely says to those bereaved by the war, “Death is 
not a serious matter, think of the permanence of the soul.” 

His critics retort, “The mourner is a poor investigator,” and in 
this is a measure of truth, but it is possible to continue the painstaking 
scientist in the investigation of supra-normal biologic phenomena and 
though I rose from a reading of “Raymond,” still the doubter, I am 
willing to grant that it is entitled to the utmost consideration not only 
because of the great name of its author but by reason of the astonish- 
ing evidence which he calmly presents. 

Notwithstanding the fact that like Sir William Crookes he brings 
to bear on these supra-normal events of human life the same methods 
which he uses in his laboratory, he is certain to be called “a noble scien- 
tist but a credulous listener to mediums,” and his fellow physicists in 
America will say of him as they said of Crookes, “When he entered 
the door of the Seance room he closed the door of his laboratory.” 
But the fact remains that his conclusions come at the end of a long and 
painful period of question, and the fair thing and the helpful thing is 
to hear what he has to say in the spirit of the true investigator who is 
content to follow wheresoever the evidence may lead. 
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SICILIAN IDYL: BY MARY MILLER 
+ =4\HE “Finishes” men’s overcoats, there is a pile of them 
ln | stacked up in a corner of the room, two of these are flung 
across her lap—‘finished”. She is sewing on a third, 
making buttonholes with hasty, nervous motions. A 
nursing baby is hanging at her breast. It is difficult 
waecsllJ for the little mouth to cling tightly to the breast 
that gives it nourishment, from time to time the hungry lips are 
wrenched loose from their tenacious hold; the baby cries, the mother 
mechanically adjusts the feeble, rolling head. There are three chil- 
dren around the mother’s knees. It is hard to determine the sex of 
these little ones, their garments are sexless tatters, their faces are 
streaked. and splashed white where tears have washed away the dirt, 
they have unkempt, tangled hair, they resemble each other by reason 
of a wild, uriappeased look in their eyes. They are all crying at once, 
struggling to climb up on to their mother’s lap, tumbling over each 
other as they do so, falling on to the floor and pulling themselves up 
by her skirt. This woman who plies her needle heedless of their in- 
cessant crying represents to them the only medium through which 
their urgent physical needs can be supplied; she is warmth, she is 
shelter, she is nourishment—they are cold and uncomfortable and 
hungry. 

The youngest child sets up a roar that rises above the whining 
complaint of the other two. He expresses a demand with a fist 
plunged straight at the gaunt breast. The mother screams at him 
and with a swift, uncalculated gesture slaps his little sister. The 
clinging lips lose their tenacious hold, she clasps the tiny creature to 
her side, sighs wearily and pushes back a greasy lock that has fallen 
across her eyes. There is loud din of wailing voices—she sews. The 
baby’s hunger is unsatisfied He sleeps languidly sobbing against 
her breast. The third coat is finished. She gets up and lays the 
sleeping baby on an untidy bed; going to the corner she gets more 
coats to finish and carries them back to her seat by the window; the 
children follow her, clinging to her skirts, she screams at them in a 
shrill Sicilian dialect. She recommences her sewing and her sighing. 
The little children recommence their vain endeavor to procure for 
themselves the comfort she represents to them. 

Time passes. Now that she is relieved of the hindrance of the 
nursing child she sews with incredible speed, her thread is often 
broken because of the swiftness with which her needle flies. The ex- 
pression of her face is invariable. The flashes of souless anger which 
from time to time she turns on the clamoring children effect no change. 

It grows dark in the room. She has finished the coat on her 
lap and again she goes to the corner and carries a fresh supply to her 
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SICILIAN IDYLL 


seat by the window. The baby on the bed awakes and a little stream 
of feeble crying joins the noise of the children’s complaint. She 
breaks a thread and sighing threads her needle laboriously. She 
stoops to bring her eyes nearer to her work. 

There is a knock on the door Suddenly the patient immo- 
bility of resignation has gone. Her face registers alarm, protest, 
expectation. She listens frightened. “Who ee’s?” she yells, the 
hand that draws the thread arrested in mid air. “Who ee’s?” 

The door knob from the outside is turned on a bolted door. The 
mother looks at the door as though to enquire—deliverer or persecu- 
tor, who has come? “Che co’—what ee’s?” she demands shuffling to 
the door. She unlocks it. 

A woman stands in the doorway surveying her. She surveys the 
children and the room. She steps in and closes the door. She con- 
sults a note-book”. “You are Mrs. Fontinelli?” she inquires. 

“Yes, si’ down!” The mother leans forward—suspicious, ex- 
pectant. 

The visitor pushes the coat from the chair and sits down. “I 
have been sent to investigate your case” she remarks. 

The little group gathers around her. Between the children and 
their mother something in the nature of a miracle has occurred. There 
is an exactly similar expression in the grave eyes that fix themselves 
upon the stranger, a compound of expectation and terror—an identi- 
cal suspense. 

The visitor begins in a mechanical manner to ask various ques- 
tions, inserting here and there a word in Italian: How old the mother 
is; how old her husband is; how many children she has; how much her 
husband earns; how much he pays for rent. 

Mrs. Fontinelli shakes her head. She extends both hands and 
raises her shoulders wearily. “Non’ capi’. The little girl begins to 
cry. She slaps the child swiftly. “Shu’ up”, she yells. The child is 
silenced. No one speaks. The mother drawing nearer presses her 
ten fingers together on her lips from which issue the harsh sound of 
breath drawn in. She extends her fingers “Fame, fame,” she 
whispers. 

She is aware of a remote place to which poor folk make pilgrim- 
ages. She has been there quite recently herself. The excursion was 
made in patience rather than expectation; its futility had been only 
what the long, bewildered hours of waiting had wistfully resigned her 
to. But this is different. A rich lady in her kitchen, with note-book 
and a purse displayed upon her lap. Perhaps that purse will open 
near to her. 

“You are hungry—fame?” the visitor interprets. 
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“Yer’ sure.” The mother’s voice has become harsh. She looks 
suddenly ferocious. Her hands become eloquent—they beg, they 
fawn, they implore. The visitor is plainly annoyed. Her face sug- 
gests that these gestures are familiar and not to be trusted. She 
goes on with her inquiry, speaking very distinctly. “How much rent 
do you pay?” “M’ wn’ capi. No un’d’stan”. Again the mother’s 
fingers press the dry blue lips, the sound of breath indrawn is louder, 
more insistent. There is challenge in the strange unlovely sound. 

The visitor gets up and walks around the room, inspecting 
details with sage, professional glance. From the look upon the vis- 
itor’s face it appears that the room is an indictment of the mother’s 
character. Her expression announces the verdict—“Dirty, shiftless, 
beyond redemption.” 

The mother’s eyes follow her anxiously, scanning her face for 
signs. She remains with outstretched hands talking in her swift, 
truncated dialect, finally she sinks into the chair emitting sighs and 

oans. 
si After a somewhat protracted tour of inspection during which 
the children have been duly scrutinized, the visitor returns to the 
mother’s chair. She has come to a decision: it is this. “Mother hope- 
less, I'll see what I can do for the children. They probably need their 
tonsils out—all of them.” She takes the oldest boy by his shoulder. 
“Come here young man,” she says. The mother reaches out an arm in 
protest. She becomes suddenly angry. ‘No, no, no,” she cries. 

“Open your mouth!” commands the visitor. 

Controlling her fear, shrill, excited, the mother yells, “Apriti- 
apriti!” 

7 The boy opens his mouth. “He has tonsils and adenoids,” an- 
nounces the visitor. 

There is a word the mother has grasped. “Ton si-le yer-loso.” 
Her voice is sorrowful. 

“If you knew he had them you should have had the matter at- 
tended to.” 

The mother shrugs her shoulders wearily. She is unable to 
understand but she knows that she is being reprimanded. 

The next child is in the visitor’s hands. It appears that she too, 
has tonsils. The mother knows she has them. The youngest is in- 
spected. While the visitor forces a protesting examination the moth- 
er keeps saying sorrowfully, “Auche tonsile—il piccolo, auche tonsile.” 

The examinations are over. The visitor takes a fountain pen 
from a coat pocket and begins writing on a card. She does not speak. 
Her silence is appalling. The little ones have returned to the shelter 
of the ragged skirt; they watch the stranger with a sad stare. They 
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too seem to know that she is irritated. It oppresses them. What have 
they done? What is the woman about to do to them? The mother’s 
eyes are wearily resigned. She is a persecutor then, this strange 
woman. “Va ben’—that’s all ri’”. She’s come to torture, not to 
help. “Va Ben’—non importa—that’s all ri’”. She sighs. 

The visitor has stopped writing; card in hand she presents it to 
the mother who takes it without enthusiasm. An explanation ensues. 
Here is a card, it will enable the three children to see a doctor 
free of charge. They must be taken to him. The doctor will examine 
them; he will give them yet another card—that card will admit the 
children to a hospital. The children will go to the hospital. They 
will all have an operation for tonsils and adenoids. They will stay in 
hospital three days. They will afterwards return home without ton- 
sils or adenoids. 

At first the mother understands nothing at all. She listens to 
the words, without enlightenment and without hope. She recognizes 
that the visitor is telling her in a voice of intolerance and command 
about something that must be done with the card in her hand. She 
keeps shaking her head foolishly. Then, all at once she seems to 
comprehend everything. One familiar word has lightened her be- 
wilderment. Hospital—hospidale—and then she hears another. 
Operation—Operazione. These words strike terror to her soul. She 
tries to interrupt: the intolerance becomes forbidding. She persists 
excitedly. “No, no, no—non hospidale!’ She has flung her arm 
around the children and tightens her embrace of them. A terrible 
threat is menacing their helpless little lives—hospital, operation, 
death. It is exactly as though this stranger were holding out her 
hand and saying to her: “Here, give me your children. I want to 
take them with me to a place of torture and then to lead them right 
into the jaws of certain death.” 

“No, no, no!” fierce and passionate, she defies the stranger. She 
lays her face against the children’s faces. The three press close to 
her. “No, no, no!” she yells. Sheis trembling. The great elemental 
instinct convulses her. 

At this demonstration of resentment there is a suggestion of 
satisfaction in the visitor’s manner. It seems to say: “If you defy 
me in my offer thus to help you, my obligations cease. You will not 
let the children go to the hospital?” she enquires. 

“Non hospidale. Non vo’ che moi’ me peccin’.” 

“Very well!’ The outraged visitor buttons her coat, collects 
her papers, picks up her muff. “If you are unwilling to let me help 
you, I can give no further assistance,” she announces. She goes out. 

The mother raises imploring hands towards the departing figure, 
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HEAVEN! 


she utters ferociously an old Sicilian curse, her eyes darken, she crosses 
herself hastily. She is alone again with her children. In a frenzy of 
love she snatches them in her arms. She rocks her body with slow 
swaying movements back and forth, back and forth. She tears open 
her dress to tender them the warmth of her naked flesh. She strains 
them to her with a pressure that forces them to cry out. Over them 
she pours a wild torrent of words. There is something half barbaric 
in the rhythmic movement of her swaying figure, the chant-like pas- 
sionate utterances. ‘“Picin’ bambin’ mi’,” she laments, her head 
thrown back, her eyes dark with mournful tenderness. “Picin’ bam- 
bin’ mi’.” She pours her heart out as though chanting a melancholy 
dirge. Just what the words mean cannot be adequately translated, for 
they are Sicilian words—tender and passionate and there is an ele- 
mental poetry in the old dialect that can not be rendered in English 
with true sincerity. But what the mother chants above her frightened 
children is something like the following :— 

“My little ones be still: cry no more. ‘Thy mother is here: she 
will protect thee little doves. Can you feel the warmth of your 
mother’s bosom? Be still my tender doves, rest against my side. 
Thy tiny brother, poor, helpless one, he drains all the milk from my 
hungry breast; there is none left for you. But I am warm. I am 
your mother; rest here against my side; fear not, I will not let you 
go from me. I will protect you. Lie in my bosom, little doves: cry 
no more—there, there, there——- Nina nonna, ninna, nonna; Cry 
no more little ones. Be still. I will not let you go to hospital.” 


HEAVEN 


EAVEN is a pleasant town. 
H Pleasant folk reside 


On its streets, and up and down 
Through the countryside. 


All the folk are neighborly ; 
When we first moved in 
Most immaculate to see 
Clean and washed from sin; 


Greeting came from every side 
Kindly welcoming ; 
This to folk who late have died 
Is a pleasant thing. 
Heaven is a pleasant place 
Fair its hills and trees 
But in any neighbors’ face 
222 Are no memories— Mary Carotyn Daviss 








MELODY FARM: A COMBINATION OF VER- 
SAILLES AND ILLINOIS: BY R. H. MOULTON 


RANCE has given us inspiration in architecture as 
well as in many another quest for beauty or heroism. 
The gracious contours of its land, and its wealth of 
art inheritances have combined to shape its architec- 
ture into lovely peasant homes as well as stately im- 
posing palaces. Since we in America build neither 
for peasants nor for kings, our architecture has de- 

veloped between these extremes. We have held to a central ground 

as it were, with few hovels or palaces but with myriads of moderate- 
sized homes distinguished by good taste. 

At Lake Forest, Illinois, is a home, however, that is like a palace 
in size, distinctly showing the French influence in house and grounds, 
yet that somehow unmistakably carries American character. This is 
Melody Farm, the home of J. Ogden Armour. It is a striking ex- 
ample of happy mingling of French and American home ideals. 
From a tract of Illinois prairie of some twelve hundred acres, he has 
created a sumptuous home and a garden not only distinguished 
from every other American house for its beauty, but for its agri- 
cultural universal service to this country, for he has great experi- 
mental plots on which he is trying out the hardiness and worth of 
many flowers, plants, shrubs and trees which might eventually be used 
in American gardens to advantage. Such work takes not only capital 
but time, and whatever discoveries he makes will be at the service of 
all garden makers. 

The Armour house is in the shape of a letter “H,” the outside 
dimensions both ways are one hundred and sixty-four feet. Adjoining 
this is a covered corridor ninety feet long, leading to the laundry which 
is fifty-two feet by twenty-six feet in ground dimensions. Thus the 
extreme length of the main house, kitchen extension, corridor and 
laundry is four hundred and nineteen feet. The construction is of 
stuccoed brick, tinted a very light pink with white marble trimmings. 
The main house has two observation towers three stories high but the 
rest of the building is only two stories. 

The gardens of Melody Farm as may be seen by the accompany- 
ing photographs show in some parts a distinct Versailles influence 
while others are unmistakably American. The formal walks and bor- 
ders and the hillside terraces are characteristic of France and the 
wealth of color is American, yet they have all been assembled with the 
rare art that make them friendly and harmonious. The water garden 
at the rear of the main house is approximately three hundred and fifty 
feet long by one hundred and fifty feet in width and is reached from 
the house by a broad terrace extending between the two loggias on this 
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MELODY FARM 


side of the building. This garden is laid out with formal groups of 
shrubs and wide graveled paths running between. In the center are 
two pools, each seventy-five feet wide and one hundred and twenty- 
five feet long, with a broad stretch of velvety lawn between them. The 
edges of the pool are planted with fuchsias, crotons, iris, arbutilons, 
and tuberous bigonias. Beyond these pools is another one slightly 
smaller which is used for swimming. On each side of this pool is a 
terrace which leads up to a still higher terrace crowned with a garden 
house of remarkable beauty. This structure is of stone and terra 
cotta surmounted by tile roof with wide over-hanging edges. Gravel 
walks shaded with Wheatley elms grafted on English elms surround 
the entire garden in which one can walk in peace and seclusion and 
yet get the effect of spaciousness. 


ROM this stone-garden house the view is across an artificial lake 
Rh some twenty acres dotted with several small islands, and on 

beyond are wide stretches of rolling meadow lands. On the 
waters of the lake stocked with game fish, live numerous wild fowls 
and all around it are walks shaded by willow, larch, alder, mountain 
ash trees intermingled with spirea and with viburnum. The planting 
about the lake is peculiarly beautiful and shows how man working 
wisely with nature can create a landscape in which his work does not 
detach itself inharmoniously. 

Retracing one’s steps to the house, on the west side of the water 
garden, one of the several entrances to the rose garden is reached. 
Ascending a flight of stone steps adorned at each end with a pedestal 
and marble figures a rose garden in all its beauty and fragrance is 
revealed. This lovely plot is approximately one hundred and fifty 
by one hundred feet in size and is planted with all the best varieties of 
teas and hibrid teas, including Los Angeles, Killarney, Aaron Ward, 
Ophelia, British Queen, Madame Herriott, Clothilde Soupert and 
Irish Flory while other varieties such as Geoge Elder, Cecile Brunner 
are used for the edges. The walls are covered with Dorothy Perkins 
and Lady Gay roses. Standard roses grafted on Wichuriana are 
planted all through the beds to relieve the flatness, and gladiolus are 
planted between roses in order to have color after the rose season is 
over. Pink, yellow and white are the predominating colors. This rose 
plot is edged with green sod about twenty inches wide and the paths 
are of white gravel which give a brilliant contrast. 


N the south side of the rose garden is a flight of steps leading 
O to a walk under a rustic arbor into the Dutch Garden. On one 
side of this walk is a terrace court and on the other croquet 
grounds. The Dutch Garden is two hundred and fifty by one hundred 
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Photographs by Robert H. Moulton. 


STEPPING STONE PATH LEADING FROM THE ROSE 
TO THE DUTCH GARDEN BENEATH A _ FLOWER- 
TWINED ARBOR AT MELODY FARM, LAKE FOREST, 


ILL. THE COUNTRY HOME OF J. OGDEN ARMOUR. 





SWIMMING POOL AT THE END OF THE WATER 
GARDEN AT MELODY FARM, AND THE MAIN ENTRANCE 
COURT WITH ITS BEAUTIFUL FOUNTAIN AND POOL. 
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° WATER GARDEN AT MELODY FARM SHOWING THE SWIM- 
MING POOL JUST BEYOND AND PART OF THE FORMAL 
GARDEN IN THE FOREGROUND—A HAPPY MINGLING OF 
FRENCH AND AMERICAN GARDEN IDEALS AND ATTAINMENT. 





VERSAILLES AND ILLINOIS COMBINED 


feet inside and is laid out along the lines of the old Dutch Gardens, 
with set pieces, squares, triangles, circles and oblongs, lined with tile, 
cement or box wood. The flowers used here are petunias shading from 
white to dark reddish purple. The borders of the flower beds are of 
juniper close cut and dwarfed. Around the outside walls are climb- 
ing roses, Dorothy Perkins, Silver Moon, Dr. Van Fleet and Lady 
Gay. The circular center bed is planted with cannas of a mauve color. 
An arbor at the extreme southern end of the garden is covered with 
Japanese grapes. These vines are grown for foliage and fruit effects. 
The fruit is not palatable, but turns black when ripe, contrasting strik- 
ingly with the foliage, which turns red at about the same time. 


From the Dutch Garden a gravel walk lined with magnificent 
cut-leaved maples leads to the vegetable garden. This garden contains 
about two acres, and produces all the vegetables and fruits used by 
the family as well as by employees of the estate. The surrounding 
brick walls are lined with espalier on which a variety of fruit trees 
grow. In the fall of the year the garden is planted with tulips,each bed 
being of solid colors ranging from white to dark red purples. These 
tulips always produce two shows every year, for after the spring 
blooming in the vegetable garden, they are taken up, ripened off in 


sand and then planted out along the edges of the beds of shrubbery 
on the place. 


ROM the west side of the rose garden, the orchard garden is en- 
Feces which is only a trifle smaller than the vegetable garden and 

is planted for the color of the blossoms in the spring and for the 
colors of fruits in the fall. At the extreme west end is a remarkably 
beautiful pergola of brick and lattice work. On the walls grow a 
variety of clematis and in the center of the floor is a circular pool in 
which rare gold fish swim about beneath water plants. The water 
flowing into this pool comes from a lead tank made in France in the 
time of Louis XIV. The tank is so arranged that the water comes 
in at the top, flows through a pipe and comes out of a Dolphin’s head 
at the bottom of the tank, turning down a cement trench into the pool. 

Beyond the orchard garden lie the greenhouses and the orangery. 
Back of the latter is the head gardener’s cottage and the gardens of 
flowers for cutting. Adjoining the flower garden is a space devoted 
to various kinds of fruits and next to this is a grove of nut trees. The 
gardener’s cottage as well as stables and garage, which are placed at 
some distance from the main house, are similar to the latter in design 
and construction. In addition to the features already mentioned there 
is a large enclosure used as a deer park while the rest of the estate 
comprises lawns, natural parks, orchards and farm lands. 
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in the last few years. Many of our landscape architects have 

succeeded in creating imposing and stately gardens which 
nevertheless breathe the sweet perfume of simplicity and naturalness 
without which a garden seems an insolent pretender. Man should 
make his impress upon nature reverently, respectfully, not flippantly 
or arrogantly. He should seek to play the delightful game of garden- 
ing as Nature plays it, observing Her rules established through the 
ages. He must create climaxes, arrange for lovely surprises, secret 
nooks, plant his flowers in colonies, lure the birds with thickets, plant 
trees where they will be as harps for the improvising winds. He must 
see to it that his colors are tender in the spring, warm in the summer 
and radiant in the autumn, that his distances and foregrounds, vales 
and peaks keep their true relation one with another. 

The gardens at Melody Farm are a promise, the fulfillment of 
which we are joyously and hopefully watching. With the natural 
and varied beauties of our land and the ever-increasing number of 
gifted men in all parts of our country who work with nature sympa- 
thetically, we are justified in expecting rare perfection in this charm- 
ing art. Hewlett says that “Horticulture is, next to music, the most 
sensitive of the fine arts. Properly allied to architecture, garden- 
making is as near as a man may get to the Divine Functions.” When 
a man plants a seed or sets a flower in the sun and sees it steadily 
growing in beauty, he surely feels that he has worked hand in hand 
with Divinity. 

The men who have planted gardens in America that not only 
give continual pleasure to the privileged people who walk in them, 
but delight the souls of passersby, have conferred lasting benefit to 
the world at large. They have helped develop the art of garden- 
making, added to the beauty without which life would be empty in- 
deed, perfumed the winds and kept the natural flora from extinction. 
For these reasons they should have the appreciation and gratitude 
of every citizen. 

We would like to pay tribute to the landscape architects of 
America who, like hardy pioneers and explorers, have pushed their 
way into unknown territory leaving fragrant gardens to mark their 
way. America has often been called a land of homes. Trees have 
been sacrificed to make houses, stones of the field fitted into protect- 
ing walls and earth sunbaked into brick for the habitations of man. 
But none of these things, however well assembled, create a home 
without the finishing decoration of a garden. Gardeners are there- 
fore home-makers as well as architects. One art cannot be well sep- 
arated from the other. 


(yn tee making as an art has made great strides in America 
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THE CORAL HOUSES: BY NANCY WOODS 
WALLBURN 


= AR below the flashing surface of blue tropic seas 
dwells a race of tiny builders who raise marvelous 
white, mauve and red palaces upon the yellow sands. 
These wee builders mold of their own bodies tall 
shafts shapely as organ pipes, plumes that curl deli- 
cately as any worn by the fair Bird of Paradise, fans 
of finest workmanship, flower shapes softly colored, 
and bind them all together after some divine law of beauty incom- 
prehensible to our mortal minds. In and out of these fairy-like 
palaces swim fish brilliantly colored as a summer flower, ethereal jelly 
fish, jolly dolphins and prancing sea horses. And, who can be sure, 
perhaps mermaids float through the marble halls and gather coral 
blossoms to weave in their golden hair. 

These wonderful mansions under the sea are the slow, life-giving 
work of the corallaria, who little dreamed they were creating a mate- 
rial from which the noble race of men would reconstruct dwellings 
of their own, fashioned to shield them from burning tropic suns and 
from the fierce winds of winter. Truly these coral atoms have given 
man one of his most beautiful and substantial building materials. 
And, strange to say, his house on the golden sands of Bermuda, backed 
by sea-green palm trees and wreathed with flaming Bougainvilleas, 
scarlet poinsettias and orange Lantana, is like a transcendant echo 
of the days when it rested beneath the ocean and rainbow fish played 
about it. 

When the people of Bermuda wish a house they have merely to 
dig away the shallow clay surface and uncover the quarry of coral 
that underlies these fair isles. It is neither difficult nor expensive to 
prepare this white substance for building. Because of its soft chalk- 
like quality it can be sawed into blocks of any size with an ordinary 
hand saw. After being cut out of the pit in large blocks it is then 
sawed into bricks one foot wide by six inches thick and two feet long. 
It quickly hardens on exposure to the sun into a very strong, almost 
marble-like material. After the house is finished it is given a yearly 
wash of lime made from crushed coral that not only keeps it brilliantly 
white, but hardens it so that as the years advance it grows in beauty 
and strength. 

Coral blocks make a cool, dry dwelling place, impervious to 
sea air, while frame houses would be too warm for comfort in the 
summer. The yearly wash keeps them scrupulously clean and makes 
them almost invulnerable to time. Coral blocks, if bought from a 
quarry, cost about six dollars a hundred feet. One thousand feet is 
enough for a small cottage, so the cost of a home, other than the cedar 
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beams, would be but six hundred dollars. Such an investment 
increases in value for three generations at least. 

So universal is the use of coral for construction purposes that 
save for the large tourist hotel there is scarce a wooden structure on 
the island. Frame houses are forbidden by law within town limits, 
but the scarcity of wood makes it so expensive that its use is pro- 
hibitive. ‘The native cedar is almost the only available wood, but in 
this climate coral has every advantage over it as a building material. 

Sometimes color is applied to the yearly coating which gives the 
house something of the charm of the old castles of Italy. Though 
the white house is particularly characteristic of Hamilton, vivid color 
predominates in St. Georges, the oldest town on the island. Here 
pinkish tints mellowed by the weather, saffron, tans and greys heighten 
the pictorial interest. Very pale blue is also sometimes seen. The soft 
colors, together with the narrow, twisted streets, the picturesque 
irregularity of the houses and the different levels of the gabled roofs 
due to the uneven hillside slope of the town, give a sense of romance 
and beauty not to be found outside of Bermuda. Some of the better 
houses in the residential section at Paget, just across the bay from 
Hamilton, the Government seat, show grey, tans, and even soft pink 
walls. But everywhere the roofs are dazzling white. 

Bermuda has no water supply other than rain, for all water below 
the surface is brackish. Each householder therefore is compelled by 
law to maintain a raincatch connected by pipes to a tank or cistern, 
and to keep it in good repair. The roofs are invariably utilized for 
this purpose, which explains the universal slope as well as the peculiar 
ridge-like surface built to facilitate the draining. These roofs are 
kept absolutely clean by the frequent use of coral lime wash. No 
American housekeeper, however great her antipathy to germs, could 
desire a more satisfactory water supply system. 

Occasionally one sees an especially built water shed. A most 
noticeable one is found in Paget. It is built against the rise of sloping 
land with the entire coral floor surface lime washed and laid in ridges 
like those used in the roofs. At the base of the slope there is a cistern 
into which the water drains. 

The construction of the older houses holds peculiar interest 
because they bear mute testimony to the original builders’ dependency 
on the natural coral and cedar. “Sunny Sands”, now occupied by 
the pioneer shipper of Bermuda Easter-lilies to the New York market, 
is an admirable example. The original part of the house, now over 
two hundred years old, curiously displays more of the shipbuilder’s art 
than that of the architect’s. The great cedar beams, that sloping 
upward form a high tray ceiling, so characteristic of all the old Ber- 
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Photograph by Nancy Woods Wallburn. 


GEORGES, BERMUDA, SHOWING 
A PICTURESQUE STAIRWAY THAT HAS NOT BEEN 
PRESERVED FROM THE WEATHER BY COATING OF 
CORAL WHITEWASH. BLINDS ARE HUNG FROM THE 
TOP ON RED CEDAR STRIPS IN SUCH A WAY THAT NO 
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FLOWER JARS OF CARVED CORAL FILLED WITH BRILLIAN1 
FLOWERS HELP MAKE THE GARDENS IN BERMUDA RARELY 
BEAUTIFUL. BOUGAINVILLEA VINES FLING COLOR AGAINST 
THE WHITE WALLS AND DATE AND PAUPAU TREES CAST 
THEIR FINELY PATTERNED SHADES ACROSS THE CORAL. 
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CORAL HOUSES 


muda houses, are notched ship fashion to fit the beams as if to with- 
stand heavy seas. Just above the wall at each end of the corner are 
protruding shipknees fastened under the eaves with heavy copper 
bolts. Throughout the house, as in the Walsingham house, also a 
fine old mansion built in the eighteenth century, cedar is used. The 
floor is still intact even after two hundred years of constant usage, so 
also are the old batten doors. The original windows with cedar sills 
and frames are extremely small and protected by blinds. It is the 
belief of the present owner that the seafaring builder of two hundred 
years ago, driven to the Bermudas by a hurricane, thought the island 
subject to them and accordingly built his house to weather heavy gales. 

The Bermuda houses frequently show a wooden porch of light 
construction. One of these is to be found on “Long House,” an old 
place restored and considered the best example of tropical architecture 
on the island. This dignified old mansion has a double-tier veranda, 
running gallery fashion along its entire length. Many of the ancestral 
coral mansions have the dignity and spacious settings of old English 
country houses. Within large, spacious rooms, with high tray ceilings, 
gleam old mahogany and family silver. The family portraits and 
other heirlooms are still cherished by the descendants of those who 
came so many generations ago out from England to settle in these 
distant but fair and lovely colonies. 

These coral houses of Bermuda remind us once again of the 
supreme result, artistically as well as practically, of using the ma- 
terial nearest at hand for the construction of homes. It would seem 
that Nature, who loves to create myriads of varieties from one beau- 
tiful theme, has devised countless materials from which her human 
as well as animal and bird children could make their homes. She 
has left crannies in the rocks for small furred creatures, knit 
branches in tall trees for strong winged birds, and given man com- 
forting material for his home whether in the tropics, the cold north 
regions, seashore, desert or forest. It would seem that she has 
been especially kind to those whose fate have cast them upon the 
pleasant island of Bermuda. Lovely and strong are the houses that 
hold staunchly against the winds while bestowing upon man the in- 
comparable gift of beauty. In color as well as texture this coral is 
ideal as a building material and nothing that could be imported from 
other worlds would be as practical or beautiful as this easily worked 
material which forms the very foundation of the island itself. 
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THE RETURN: A STORY 


(Continued from page 187) 

For Tilly’s sake he had cherished a sea-spent bird. Now, for the 
sake of the remembered, little, feathered thing, that had learned to 
eat from his hand, to hop to his shoulder, he touched Tilly’s child on 
the pillow with a gentle touch. 


N a cleft of rocks at the sea end of the island Tilly crouched, all 
one desperate, impotent prayer for strength to go on with the 
purpose that had seemed to her, lying on her bed, so much easier 
than meeting Daniel Brennan’s eyes. The great, jaggered stones, the 
boiling waters, the enraged sounds, that had summoned her with the 
promise of a jury beside which all human fury should be but paltry 
whimpering—they fulfilled their part. The tide was set toward shore; 
last night’s storm had left high seas to climb today’s crystal skies. 
Great waves hurled themselves against the ferocious teeth of the head- 
land with a thunder that deafened the ears to all remembered, imag- 
ined, sounds—to the memory of kind words, to the fear of cruel ones. 

And yet she could not take that step into the maelstrom, could 
not accept the second’s buffeting toward which she had run with 
weak, eager feet and panting breath. All the other half-faced crises 
of her life were vaguely in her mind as she battled once more with 
indecision and cowardice—the first night in that vain, foolish girlhood 
of hers, already so remote, when she had half-yielded her senses to a 
brutal domination; the evening when she had almost told Daniel that 
there was no feeling in her heart to match his own, but had fallen 
silent instead, accepting, with a sigh of relief at responsibility slipped 
off, of nebulous regret at adventure foregone, the shelter of his arms, 
his name, his home; the black, black night, when, on the streets of 
the town across the bay her hurrying steps had been blocked by a 
once familiar figure, and she had lacked the resolution to drive it 
from her; and all the drifting days and nights thereafter. 


And now, once more, she was in the grip of a lifelong weakness. 
She ventured a foot nearer the brink of the chasm and veered back 
from it, shuddering. Her pale, red hair lay wet upon her forehead, 
bedewed with the damp of illness and agony of mind. She was con- 
fused, undone. With a little moan, she sat upon the ground and tried 
to settle her will, her reason. But her eyes fixed themselves upon a 
slim birch, growing precariously half-way down the bank of the gully 
opposite her, its roots partly exposed in the meagre earth, its foot- 
hold threatened by every storm. Yet how tenaciously, how heroically, 
it clung to its few inches of space, its chance to ward off annihilation 
yet a little longer! She stared at it unseeingly for awhile, and then 
found, to her dull wonder, that she was fitting its history to her own. 
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A rowboat, rounding the island, swung into sight of the head- 
land. One of the old islanders was pulling at the oars. Tilly’s glazed, 
half-seeing eyes recognized him, his broad shoulders, his beard upon 
his great chest. His granddaughter sat opposite him, and in her 
arms she held her baby. ‘Tilly saw her bend over it with a little 
motion of soothing. Minutes passed, and the boat had slidden almost 
out of sight before that little, infinite movement of protecting love 
had flashed its message to the clouded soul upon the bank. Then a 
light of terror broke upon her face. 


“Oh, my baby,” she whispered, stumbling to her feet. And “Oh, 
my baby,” was the long-drawn sound to which her feet kept stagger- 
ing, hurrying pace back to the cottage. 


ANIEL sat upon the edge of the bed, lost once more in the 
D old hallucination of space filled with a Great Presence. In 
the room where he had stood, a frightened little boy, to watch 
the passing of his father’s life; in that room to the prim sweetness of 
which he had brought home his bride with swelling rapture of passion 
and possession; in that room where now her discarded trinkets lay 
upon the bureau, her foolish little tracery of needlework upon the 
wall, the child of her shame against the pillow—in that familiar room 
he suddenly found himself alone as he had been wont to find himself 
in the far arctic spaces. Again he seemed to sit apart and to see the 
great, sad procession of souls, climbing, climbing, and from the peak 
they reached, falling into the gray, impenetrable gulf. And from it 
none was missing; the king followed the serf in that inevitable march, 
the knave was there behind his dupe, the libertine trod close upon the 
heels of the light-of-love, hastening to doom. And to Daniel, sitting 
apart from it all, as though upon some height with God, pity and 
tenderness swelled immeasurably. 

The child broke his trance, crying plaintively. Warm, brown 
eyes like Tilly’s reproached him through rounded jewels of tears for 
something done, something left undone. Ringlets of soft, pale hair 
like Tilly’s lay upon the little forehead. Afar he saw weakness like 
Tilly’s, a troubled, vague tragedy like Tilly’s. With a swift move- 
ment of protection he gathered the baby into his arms. 

Outside, against the frame wall of the cottage, Tilly leaned, her 
weak body almost spent, her new-born mother-love striving against 
breathless feebleness. Through the slats of the blinds she saw the 
little room, she saw her husband lost in his brooding. Then she heard 
the baby cry, and, with an awful straining in her heart, she watched 
until Daniel raised it in his arms. 

It seemed to her as though the Gracious Presence, glowing on 
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the window of the church across the bay, the gentle Shepherd carry- 
ing His lamb, at which she had been wont to look idly on Sunday 
mornings long ago, had come to sudden life in the dim, little room. 
She laid her lips against the sill of the window as a pilgrim kisses 
the altar steps of a shrine, and turned her face again toward the wave- 
buffeted headland. 


his mother. She hurried in, her lips apart in the eagerness of 
her questioning. When she saw the look on her son’s face, saw 
the burden that he carried, she drew her arms across her withered 
bosom, and rocked back and forth, with a keening cry, like that with 
which the women of her race bewail their dead. But the man, his face 
transfigured by some inner glory, seemed not to hear her. 
“Come, Mother,” he said. “Come, let us go find her. She will 
do herself some hurt, else.” 
Silenced by something she did not understand, obedient to she 
knew not what, the old woman turned and followed swiftly in the 
sunshine toward the headland. 


Wiisn the child in his arms Daniel went to the door and called 


OVERHEARD IN JERUSALEM: BY HAROLD COOK 


ONCE met a kind man 
Who laughed with me. 
I’d have liked him for a brother 
For his jollity. 


He mentioned Beersheba 
And Galilee, 

And other places lying deep 
In the cool country. 


A little boy told me, 
Stopping in his play, 

That it might have been Christ 
Who talked to me that day. 


AFTER 
I am very wise now, 
For I have died, 
Learned far older things 
Than centuries hide. 


I am very wise now, 
And thus I know 

Why tears burned when beauty 
Had to go. 





INDIANS OF THE SOUTHWEST: FROM AN 
ENGLISH POINT OF VIEW 


VERY fresh note in art is seen in Miss George’s re- 
cent exhibition of Indian drawings; they were made in 
the Southwest during Miss George’s extended stay 
there, and they possess as true an outlook on our pic- 

4s 7 turesque, aboriginal people and as vivid a portrayal of 
aa their ways and costumes as has been brought back from 

the brilliant, mysterious, vanishing land of the Taos and Navajos. 

Alas for the gentle, wise, poetical people of the mesas, their 
land has been “discovered’”—and although, because of this, we shall 
for a while know much more about them, their sincere religion, their 
simple ethics, their really beautiful costumes, and excellent crafts- 
manship; we shall in the long run lose them entirely. The Govern- 
ment agents are equally devoid of imagination, and because the ways 
of the Indian differ from our own more complex and exotic lives, we 
first invade their lives with our curiosity and then set to work to de- 
stroy those rare and beautiful characteristics that awakened our inter- 
est and offended our reactionary spirits. We are perfectly willing 
to accept the Indian as a “show,” but if we are to admit him to citi- 
zenship we are not willing to leave him undisturbed to enjoy the poet- 
ical quality of his own race. An easy process of amalgamation de- 
mands his destruction. 


















INDIANS FROM AN ENGLISH VIEWPOINT ‘ 


And so we who love the Indians are increasingly 
grateful when an artist of real sympathy and under- 




















standing captures with fresh appreciation their racial 
beauty and rich artistic expression. I feel that both 
the individual and the museum should make every ef- 
fort in the world to possess true records of these old 
races of the American plains; whether the 
records are made in books or on canvas— 
whether in music or industrial art, makes 
little difference to us or to them, but it is 
vastly important that this country should 
possess Indian legends, traditions, cos- 
tumes and their art expres- 
sion in industry. We can- 
not afford to have the early 
races of this land with all 
their inherent beauty vanish 
from our memory. 

It is peculiarly interesting 
that Miss George should see the Indians with so true a vision and pre- 
sent them with so exact an art. She has captured not only their ex- 
ternal and immediate impression, but she has seen much deeper than 
the bright blankets, the painted pottery, the vivid costumes, and dec- 
orative headdress. She presents the real, racial psychology of the 
Indian. You feel through her drawings, their history and their at- 
tributes, and she sets these things down with simplicity and clarity. 

So discriminatingly and finely done is her work that these draw- 
ings remind you of the decorations on the old Egyptian tombs, or on 
the ancient Persian and Greek temples. They perhaps remind you 
even more of the work done by ancient tribes of ° 
Indians, the way they decorated their blankets 
and tepees, writing in pictures their legends 
and traditions. 

Miss George has a quality rare indeed in 
the handling of picturesque subjects—re- 
straint. Many of her drawings are quite sculp- 
turesque in their simple large 
lines, and she always indi- 
cates color rather than avail- 
ing herself of the full use of it. 

During her long stay in 
the Southwest she evidently 
observed the Indians with a 
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rare intelligence, with a delightful fancy and a purpose, even if 
unconscious, of setting down only the truth about these people. 
She never fusses about her art. She has no preconceived idea 
to which she must bend this picturesque race. She is an honest 
observer—never a critic. She never worries about incorporating ro- 
mance into her drawings. It is there, or, it is not there, as the case 
may be. Her fine sense of decoration evidently helps her to hold in 
check the desire so often felt in sketching the Indian people, to make 
them conform to the historic ideals of the nation. Miss George 
gives you only her impression, and that with a precision and exactness 
almost architectural. Through her art you get to know the Indian 
as he is today, his work and his dress, his interest, the vestiges of his 
old dignity, the hints of the ancient noble race, and the beginnings too, 
of a degenerated type, a hangeron of a more vital civilization. 

I have known the Indian well years ago before they were ma- 
terially injured by the inroads of the white races, and for this reason 
these delightful drawings are an open book to me as well as a precious 
record. In addition to the value of these drawings and prints as rec- 
ords they are extremely interesting as art expressions, and could be 
used in the most attractive way as wall decorations, even for people 
who care but little about these old races who possessed our country, 
who lived in our forests, who travelled our streams in canoes, who 
wrought beautiful art and who lived gently, with poetry, beauty and 
sincerity. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH: BY MAR. 
GUERITE WILKINSON 


HEODORE ROOSEVELT’S Letters to His Chil- 
dren,” edited by Joseph Bucklin Bishop (Scribners), 
is probably as intimate and informal an account of the 
home life of a great man as has ever been given to 
the public. It is vastly entertaining, and in spite of 
its gaiety there is much grave thought in it well 

worth considering, much sage advice for young men and 
boys. It should find a place in thousands of American homes 
where mothers are not afraid of snakes and other animals beloved 
of boyhood and where fathers would like new ideas on how to play 
hide-and-go-seek and “‘tickley” and how to conduct pillow fights 
successfully. The book is best described by quotation. Here is 
an excerpt from a letter to Kermit: 

“Last night I listened to Mother reading ‘The Lances of Lin- 
wood’ to the two little boys and then hearing them their prayers. 
Then I went into Archie’s room, where they both showed me all their 
china animals; I read them Laura E. Richards’ poems, including 
‘How does the President take his tea?? They christened themselves 
Punkey Doodle and Jollapin, from the chorus of this, and imme- 
diately afterward I played with them on Archie’s bed. First I 
would toss Punkey Doodle (Quentin) on Jollapin (Archie) and 
tickle Jollapin while Punkey Doodle squalled and wiggled on top of 
him, and then reverse them and keep Punkey Doodle down by heav- 
ing Jollapin on him, while they both kicked and struggled until my 
shirt front looked very much the worse for wear.” 

Many of the most amusing anecdotes in the book have to do with 
the escapades and quaint sayings of Quentin Roosevelt, who must 
have been one of the most enjoyable children ever born. Here is an 
excellent example of Quentin’s decent reticence: 

“The other day a reporter asked Quentin something about me; 
to which that affable and canny young gentleman responded, ‘Yes, I 
see him sometimes; but I know nothing of his family life.’ ” 

This is about Quentin as an art critic: 

“Quentin is really too funny for anything. He got his legs fear- 
fully sunburned the other day, and they blistered, became inflamed, 
and ever-faithful Mother had to hold a clinic on him. Eyeing his 
blistered and scarlet legs, he remarked, ‘They look like a Turner sun- 
set, don’t they?” And then, after a pause, ‘I won’t be caught again 
this way! quoth the raven, ‘““Nevermore!”’ I was not surprised at his 
quoting Poe, but I would like to know where the ten-year-old scamp 
picked up any knowledge of Turner’s sunsets.” 

Another book which should be in every American home is “The 
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American Red Cross in the Great War” by Henry P. Davison (Mac- 
millan). It is a concise and comprehensive history of the almost 
unbelievable achievements of the greatest organization for the relief 
of suffering that the world has ever known. It is a book that can be 
read with pride and joy—and not without tears—by the thousands 
of women who sewed on garments for refugees, cut and weighed and 
folded bandages, served in the canteens and contributed generously 
of time and health and wealth in the sad days of the war. It contains 
an immense amount of valuable information hitherto not available in 
one book, numerous excerpts from foreign newspapers showing the 
value and beauty of the work done, and photographs of the Red Cross 

workers on duty in many ways and in many parts of the world. It 
describes all phases of Red Cross work at home and abroad in a way 
that is eloquent without being sentimental, and gives statistics enough 
of the right sort to make it exceedingly valuable as a contribution to 
history. 

Books of literary reminiscence, if they are written well and with 
an authoritative knowledge in the background, are excellent reading. 
Such is “A Golden Age of Authors” (Houghton Mifflin) by William 
W. Ellsworth, who was connected with The Century Magazine for a 
period of forty years and knew all of the great men who contributed 
to it and many of the lesser writers whose names are not so well 
known now as they used to be. The book is rich in humorous incident 
and personal descriptions of great men and gives many delightful 
accounts of their whims and idiosyncrasies. Mark Twain, Frank 
Stockton, Augustus Saint-Gaudens, John Hay, Richard Watson 
Gilder, Joseph Jefferson and Walt Whitman are among those of 
whom Mr. Ellsworth relates much that is keenly interesting. Some 
of the most delightful pages are those that describe old-social customs 
which have been put aside and forgotten. Here is a description of 
the “New Year’s Day call” as it used to be in New York: 

“We made New Year’s calls—in tall hats and ‘Prince Albert’ 
coats. We went forth, men only, at ten A. M. and worked till dark; 
then went home and changed into evening clothes and went at it again 

until midnight. The number of calls was incredible, unbelievable 
to-day—sixty, eighty, and more. You visited every one you ever 
knew and many you did not see again until another New Year came 
around. Of course I called on many women writers and writers’ wives 
and artists’ wives and other publishers’ wives and the wives of the 
men in my office. When you went to bed you had eaten at least ten 
plates of salad, twenty ices, thirty pieces of cake, and had drunk— 
well, that depended upon yourself. If you were ‘strictly temperate’ 
you might have consumed not more than five or ten glasses of wine 
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through the day. Some drank all they could hold, and if they could 
hold a great deal and the coup de grace did not come until late in the 
festivities, they managed to get through with an untarnished shield. 
One may be glad that the day of the New Year’s call passed long 
ago. When it passed it went out suddenly. One year you made calls, 
the next year you did not—nobody did, and you never heard of it 
again.” 

“Reynard the Fox” by John Masefield (Macmillan) may be 
called a hunting ballad or an animal epic, as you please. But which- 
ever way it is named it is one of the finest narratives Mr. Masefield 
has ever written, certainly the best of his achievemnts for several 
years. Itis a rather long poem and the story is simply an account of 
an English fox-hunt. Nothing in the natural course of this hunt dif- 
ferentiates it from any other hunt, except, possibly, that the fox who 
wins our affection meets a happier fate than the usual one. But the 
poem, in so far as the story is concerned, is simply the familiar tale of 
Reynard that used to be told in colored prints on the walls of a dining 
room, the tale of Reynard as we used to hear it in nursery if we were 
fortunate enough to have parents wise in folklore. But Mr. Masefield 
has invested the old and familiar details with such a vivid and vigor- 
ous life that the poem moves swiftly and breathlessly from beginning 
to end, without a wearying moment. Many of the lines have a subtle 
speed like that of the hurrying hounds—for example, the following: 


Like a rocket shot to a ship ashore, 

The lean red bolt of his body tore, 

Like a ripple of wind running swift on grass, 

Like a shadow on wheat when a cloud blows past, 
Like a turn at the buoy in a cutter sailing 

When the bright green gleam lips white at the railing. 


From beginning to end our sympathies are with the plucky little 
fox, not with the hunting squires. The poem is noteworthy for the 
power it has to create and intensify this sympathy, and also for the 
essential racial quality which proclaims Mr. Masefield English of the 
English and shows him at his best again in the treatment of English 
themes. 

“Pictures of the Floating World” by Amy Lowell (Macmillan) 
will seem to many people to be her finest book, although to this 
reviewer, who believes that Miss Lowell has a very unusual gift for 
narrative and for panorama in narrative, the four long poems in “Can 
Grande’s Castle” seem greater achievements. Nevertheless, it is a 
matter of personal preference, and many readers will like this later 
book better, partly, perhaps, because it is less detached—Miss 
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Lowell is in it as a voice speaking more than she is in any of her early 
work. We find the same radiance and iridescence of imagination, the 
same liveliness of intellect that characterize all of her work. As Rich- 
ard Le Gallienne once said in a review of her work, “For quaint pic- 
torial exactitude and bizarrerie of color these poems remind one of 
Flemish masters and Dutch tulip gardens; again they are fine and 
fantastic, like Venetian glass; and they are all curiously flooded with 
the moonlight of dreams. . . . Miss Lowell has a remarkable gift for 
what one might call the dramatic-decorative. Her decorative imagery 
is intensely dramatic, and her dramatic pictures are in themselves vivid 
and fantastic decorations.” 'This comment is as true of “Pictures of a 
Floating World” as of any of her other work. In the group of poems 
called “Lacquer Prints and Chinoiseries,” for example, we find a 
number of poems that show her ability to deal with delicate and elusive 
emotion very delicately. “Hoar-Frost” is one of them: 


HOAR-FROST 


In the cloud-gray mornings 

I heard the herons flying; 

And when I came into my garden, 
My silken outer-garment 

Trailed over withered leaves. 

A dried leaf crumbles at a touch, 
But I have seen many Autumns 
With herons blowing like smoke 
Across the sky. 


Many others might be chosen as examples of similar qualities, but 
one of the most exquisite is “A Poet’s Wife.” Another is the concise 
and poignant “Misericordia.” 

“Mary Oliver,” by May Sinclair (Macmillan), deals with some- 
what similar problems in a very different way. It is the life-story 
of a woman of the English middle-class, a woman of unusual mental- 
ity and sensitivity. Her childhood—her impressions of Mamma and 
Papa and Aunt Lavvy and Mark, her brother—her young girlhood 
and religious rebellions against the family faith, her interest in 
Spinoza and her unhappy love affair—her later loves, disillusion- 
ments and interests—and the finding of peace in late middle age are 
all set forth with the nervous intensity and impressionistic style of 
Imagist poetry. The book is interesting as a psychological study of 
character in the light of modern scientific thought, but it makes one 
feel very keenly the dangers of constant self-analysis and introspec- 
tion. 
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Among the Craftsmen 


HOUSES WITH CHARAC- 
TER: ILLUSTRATED WITH 
TOUCHSTONE HOUSES NOS. 
68 AND 64 


HERE are some houses that look as 

though they were beloved family pos- 

sessions. Others have an unmistak- 
able atmosphere of being somebody’s in- 
vestment, mere renting shelter, makeshift 
homes that no one takes pride in or remem- 
bers, when they are old, that they played 
about them when they were children. The 
atmosphere of treasured things whether it 
be a rag doll or a picture by some old mas- 
ter, is something that cannot be described. 
It is the presence of some- 
thing without form, a radia- 
tion of some innate charac- SECOND 

: : FLOOR 

ter. It is something that pyran 
neither neglect or new paint 
can alter for it is in the very 
structure, the personality as 
it were. 

The Touchstone Houses 
shown this month have no re- 
lationship with these sad 
structures—renting proposi- 
tions. These two _ houses 
though small are well deserv- 
ing the name home. Touch- 
stone House No. 63 was 
planned for a small family. It has a large 
living room with a fireplace around which 
the family can gather and where the chil- 
dren can hang up their Christmas stockings 
or toast marshmellows or roast apples or 
listen to bedtime tales. The room is so 
planned that there are corners in which 































cozy reading tables, lamps and chairs can be 
arranged. It is well lighted by groups of 
windows and just off of it is a cheerful 
sunroom that would no doubt become 
eventually the gathering place of the fam- 
ily both summer and winter. _ 

The dining room is at the right of the 
entrance and the pantry separates it from 
the kitchen. There is a window in this 
pantry and the refrigerator is in such a 
position that it can be iced from the out- 
side if desired. The ice-box is near the 
kitchen door. 

The kitchen as may be seen from the 
floor plan is large, for so small a house and 
there is room in it for a small table that in 
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TOUCHSTONE 
HOUSE 
NO. 63. 


case of emergency could be used to serve 
breakfast upon or the children’s lunch. 
Sink with double drainboards is beneath 
the windows and the running board of 
dressers and sink are on one level so that 
dishes can be moved from one place to an- 
other easily. Shelves are so placed 
that the dishes can be put into 
position as they are wiped so that 
no wasted steps need be taken in 
the preparation or the clearing 
away of a meal. 

Many people like one bedroom 
on the first floor. It certainly 
is a great convenience to have 
one bedroom that the mother of 
the family could use without hav- 
ing to go up and down stairs un- 
necessarily. This house shows just 
such a room at the back of the 
house where it is quiet and where it is con- 
venient to the kitchen. The doorway be- 
tween bedroom and living room could be 
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OF STUCCO AND METAL LATH ON A FRAME CONSTRUCTION 
TOUCHSTONE HOUSE NUMBER SIXTY-THREE: IT WAS DESIGNED 
FOR THE PRIDE AND COMFORT OF A SMALL FAMILY: THOUGH 
INEXPENSIVE TO BUILD IT IS COMPLETE IN EVERY WAY 
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Architect 








George E. Fowler, 


BUNGALOW OF WOOD, TOUCHSTONE HOUSE NUMBER SIXTY-FOUR: DE 
SIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR A SMALL FAMILY: IT COULD BE MADE OF 
SHINGLES OR METAL LATH IF PREFERRED: NOT AN INCH OF SPACE 
HAS BEEN LOST IN THE ARRANGEMENT OF ROOMS FOR THIS COTTAGE. 





SMALL HOUSES FOR PEOPLE OF TASTE 


omitted which would give room for ay 
piano or a large davenport in that corner. 

Upstairs there are tour bedrooms and 
a bath with an abundance of closets so 
acceptable to housewives. These rooms } 
are so placed that they are well lighted 
and have good ventilation. 

This house is designed to be built of 
hollow tile or stucco. If made of this 
material it would be as near time, weather 
and fire proof as it is possible to get a 
house especially if the roof were made of 
slate, tile or asbestos. The coloring is a 
matter of personal taste. Natural con- 
crete is seldom used without some color- 
ing matter because it is cold and unpre- 
possessing in tone. This house would 
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be much improved by the addition of 
vines planted at the corners and over 
the porches for vines have a wonderfully 
softening influence and no man-made 
decoration such as carving or frescoing can 
transform a home so acceptably. 

Touchstone House No. 64 is quite op- 
posite in type to this one we have just de- 
scribed for it is only one story in height 
though there is large storage place in the 
second story. This house also was designed 
for the comfort of a small family. So many 
people prefer a house without stairs that we 
occasionally show one that is as inexpensive 
to build as possible. All bungalows are more 
expensive to build than two-story houses if 
given the same number of rooms, for roof 
expense and foundation excavation are both 
items of considerable cost which are 
duced in two-story houses. 

This little bungalow is of clapboards 
though it could also be constructed from 
the same set of plans of shingles or stucco 
and metal lath. If wished to be used only 
as a summer proposition windows could be 
provided with shutters painted the same 
shade of the roof—perhaps a moss green. 
The entrance is through a small porch at 
the side of the house which permitted the 
architect to provide only a small hall, thus 
allowing the greatest possible use of space 
for living purposes. The living room is at 
the left and shows a fireplace and many 
windows. There is also a small sunroom 
which would make the coziest kind of a 
reading or sewing nook. This room can be 
entered either from living or dining room 
and thus it adds to the cheer of both rooms. 

3etween the dining room and kitchen is 
a large pantry with place for icebox and 
dressers. The kitchen is complete in every 
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TOUCHSTONE 


HOUSE NO. 64 


way. Range is on the inner wall so that 
one chimney serves for both furnace and 
kitchen stove. There are three bedrooms 
and a bath so placed that a narrow hall 
forms both a connecting and separating 
link. 

Kconomy of construction does not mean 
the cheapest form. Very often the first ex 
pense is a trifle more if each item is first 
class, but in the long run much money has 
been saved. It is the poorest kind of econ 
omy, for instance, to use poor plumbing 
It is equally useless to apply an inferior 
quality paint or stain the roof with a ma 
terial that fades and that does not tend to 
preserve the wood. 

If expense must be considered it is bet 
ter to omit something or else leave some 
rooms unfinished or a part of the~founda 
tion unexcavated, but whatever material 1s 
used should be the best obtainable. Every 
house should be a home and _ therefore 
should carry an impression of beauty. .\ 
little more care in the selection of the color 
scheme, more interest in the planting and 
the tending of the garden and even a schoo] 
house will respond in marvelous manner. 
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(Continued from page 247) 

“A Stop at Suzanne’s,” by Greayer Clover (Doran), is another 
memorial to a young American aviator killed in France. The book 
takes its title from a beautiful story of the young French girl whose 
lover was an aviator “mort pour la patrie,” and who welcomed and 
cared for all young aviators at her father’s home, in memory of the 
one, giving to each in turn, when he made his flight to that town, an 
evening of gracious hospitality. Greayer Clover, now, is “mort pour 
la patrie,” like the lover of Suzanne, and this book of his stories 
about the life of the boys at the front is a beautiful memorial to his 
beautiful youth and personality. In the book are several tributes 
from friends and a. beautiful introduction by his father, Samuel 
Travers Clover. Greayer Clover was a Yale Man, and it has been 
said, ‘‘as unblemished a soul as can be found in Christendom, and as 
brave.” The prose sketches written by the young aviator are de- 
lightful reading, sincere, unaffected and full of information. 


“Treland,” by Francis Hackett (Huebsch), states the case of 
the Irish nationalists as well as it can be stated. And if a charming 
prose style—rich, sane, subtle and imaginative, could free Ireland 
and make her a separate nation, Mr. Hackett’s book would do the 
deed. Mr. Hackett does not make any rabid denunciation of Eng- 
land and English character in general. In fact, he begins by saying 
that the American respect for the excellent qualities in British char- 
acter is well-founded, natural and sensible. But in particular his 
book aims to show how and why the English have failed with Ireland. 
As a nationalist he has his own idea of the probable results, with 
which idea, of course, writers on the other side will emphatically 
disagree. 


“Great Artists and Their Works: by Great Authors” (Mar- 
shall Jones Co.), is a compilation of criticisms by masters, edited by 
Alfred Mansfield Brooks. The book contains more than a hundred 
interesting and valuable selections from the critical writings of Rus- 
kin and Thackeray, Goethe and Plutarch, Whistler and Symonds, 
and many others. These criticisms are so arranged as to furnish a 
discussion of the general principles of art and also a discussion of 
the works of a number of masters. Since it has an index it would be 
an excellent book for reference for school libraries and would furnish 
teachers and pupils with some of the world’s best opinions on some 
of the world’s greatest masterpieces. 


(Continued on page 261) 
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THE COMMUNITY AS A COOK 





Photographs by Robert H. Moulton. 


HOW EVANSTON, ILLINOIS, 


HAS SOLVED A PROBLEM 
IN HOUSEHOLD ECONOM- 
ICS: BY ROBERT H. MOUL- 
TON 


HOUSANDS of communities 

throughout the country have been 

suffering trom a scarcity of domestic 
help. Inasmuch as this condition seemed 
destined to continue for some years to 
come, the people of Evanston, or rather 
the members of the Evanston Woman’s 
Club, Illinois, set about to meet the prob- 
lem. A remarkably successful solution 
has been found in the establishment of a 
Community Kitchen, and it seems probable 
that it will remain a permanent fixture, no 
matter what the future may hold in the way 
of cooks and maids. Today the Kitchen 
is furnishing on an average of six hundred 
hot dinners a week, while its list of custom- 
ers is steadily growing. Moreover, the 
Kitchen is not only self-supporting, but has 
accumulated a fund for new equipment. 
All this was done on an original capital of 
$1,000, which sum remains intact. 

During the epidemic of influenza a year 
ago the Evanston Woman’s Club opened 
an emergency kitchen, furnishing meals to 
families in which all adult members were 
ill, and for which no domestic help was 


ry 
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COMMUNITY KITCHEN AT 
SENDING OUT CONTAINERS, 
MEMBERS. 


EVANSTON, 
ALL 


ILL., 
OWNED BY 


available. The success of this venture led 
to continuation of the work on an even 
larger scale when it became known, last 
summer, that many families, unable to ob- 
tain help, were taking their main meal of 
the day in hotels and public dining rooms, 
instead of at their own fireside, much as 
they preferred the privacy of their own 
homes under other conditions. 

The delivery of cooked food from cen- 
tral kitchens is no more revolutionary than 
the city laundry, which has supplanted the 
home wash tub to no small degree, or the 
village bakery, which has largely taken the 
place of the home oven. Of course such 
a service is not intended for every type of 
home. It is not needed by people of large 
means who can keep a retinue of servants 
and can obtain them even under present 
conditions. It is not needed by people who 
have competent help, nor can it be used by 
people whose means are so limited that 
they can afford no service. 

But for that large group who, under nor- 
mal conditions, can afford to keep a com- 
petent maid, but are not now able to obtain 
one, who can afford to pay for nourishing, 
well-balanced meals, but are too busy to 
prepare them—to such this service is a 
blessing. Furthermore, it makes home life 
possible for the business woman and in- 
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creases her efficiency by providing hot, 
nourishing meals instead of a hastily pre- 
pared one after a day in office, shop or fac- 
tory. 

Under the Evanston plan, all a family 
has to do is to order dinners for its mem 
bers early in the day. The meals, piping 
hot, will then be delivered in containers at 
any hour after 5:30 p. m. that may be des- 


ignated. Since especially designed con- 


tainers, of high thermal efficiency, are used, 


the meals will keep fresh and hot for three 
or four hours after delivery. The meals 
are all prepared by experts in cooking, the 
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AS A COOK 


2 a Se 
COMMUNITY KITCHEN AT EVANSTON, iL 
WHERE MEALS ARE PREPARED BY EXPER’ 
COOKS 


menus being changed from night to night, 
although no family knows what it will re- 
ceive until the container is opened and the 
meal served. Cognizance, however, is 
taken of a family aversion. If, for ex- 
ample, the members of a family do not like 
veal, by so advising the kitchen, no veal 
will be sent to them 

The charge for dinners on week days 
is 85 cents per person and on Sundays $1.00. 
Bread, butter, coffee and milk do not form 
a part of the regular meal from the kitchen. 


EVANSTON’S COMMUNITY KITCHEN IS LOCATED IN THE BASEMENT OF THE WOMEN’S 
CLUB BUILDING. 





PREVENT FIRES YOURSELF 


since it is taken for granted that these items 
can be furnished easily in each home. 
Muffins and rolls are sometimes added for 
good measure, however. Each family re- 
ceiving these daily dinners owns its own 
containers, and these are picked up each 
morning and returned to the Community 
Kitchen. 

In addition to the serving of hot dinners, 
the Community Kitchen has many custom- 
ers who come regularly for special dishes 
or baking, such as chicken pies, beef pies, 
veal loaf, creamed sweet-breads, cold ham, 
cold tongue, spaghetti, baked beans, ginger 
bread, blueberry muffins, cheese potatoes, 
rice pudding, pies, and cakes. Eight cooks 
are employed in all, one specializing in 
salads, another in pastry, and so on. 

What has been accomplished in Evanston 
can be done elsewhere, and the organization 
of a Community Kitchen may be a very 


simple or a very elaborate affair. Some 
guarantee will be needed in any case. It 
is possible to begin with quite restricted 
and modest service, provided only that 
whatever is offered is of the best. The 
best cooks that can be found should be em- 
ployed and nothing but genuine home-made 
foods should ever be used. This last is im- 
portant. The tastes and requirements of 
the public must be taken into account and 
constructive criticism should be invited. 

In the present situation local conditions 
will largely govern costs of food materials 
and prices will need constant readjustment. 
The Evanston prices, at the outset, were 
computed under the advice of keen and 
successful business men, counting cost of 
material, labor, rent, ice, fuel, light, deterio- 
ration, overhead of all kinds, with a per- 
centage added to this sum total as a margin 
of safety. 





FIRE-PROOFING 
HOME 


HE best way to fire-proof a home 

is, of course, to build it of some such 

fire-resisting material as hollow tile, 
brick, stone, or concrete blocks. If for 
various reasons this cannot be done, the 
next best thing is to install in the house 
fire extinguishers or such safety-guards as 
steel doors. Especially in city apartment 
houses, should every possible precaution 
be taken to prevent fire or to check its 
progress if started in some part of the 
building beyond one’s personal control. 
Hollow metal fire-proof doors have kept at 
bay many a fire. They can be installed in 
elevator shafts, used on dumb-waiters and 
are especially effective at the entrance to 
apartments. 

Safety cevices of many kinds and sizes 
are on the market that have put out many 
fires which without their aid might have 
destroyed the entire home. From _ the 
chemical fire engines mounted on wheels 
that can be hauled from one part of the 
apartment to another, to the small ex- 
tinguishers that can be kept on the closet 
shelf or office desk, is a long list that pays 
for itself many times over. 


THE 


Carelessness in the matter of fire pre- 
vention is coming to be regarded as a crime. 
By failure to take every possible precaution 
not only one’s own property but that of the 
community is imperiled. Metal shingles 
have many times saved an entire group of 
farm buildings from destruction. There 
are many kinds of these shingles on the 
market suitable for houses of various sizes 
and various purposes, from a lovely little 
home to great hay barns. 

Farmers have especial need to take 
thought for the spread of fire for they are 
far from fire companies. Their chief pre- 
caution lies in the building of fire-proof 
structures. Barns, chicken houses, corn 
cribs, hay sheds, pump houses and garages 
can be built of galvanized sheets, concrete 
blocks and various other materials which 
make them impossible to burn. 

In the files maintained in the Toucu- 
STONE Agricultural Department for the 
benefit of readers, many devices are listed 
for fire prevention or extinguishing and 
we will be glad to answer any inquiries 
that may come to us, about any product 
that will help to make a home or a com- 
munity immune from the dread destroyer— 
fire. 
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MODERN LAUNDRIES FOR EVERY HOME 


MODERN LAUNDRIES 
EVERY HOME 
NY device which makes house work 
easier should receive serious consid- 
eration from every homemaker. 
Whether a woman does her own work or 
has a staff of servants to assist her, time 
and labor-saving devices should be in- 
stalled in the house. It seems unnecessary 
to call any one’s attentigp to the obvious 
need of running a home as systematically 
and efficiently as a business office. Waste 
of time and energy should not be permitted 
in a home any more than it would be in a 
factory. 


FOR 


Cleanliness and sanitation is another 
point which good housekeepers make 2 
matter of conscientious study. In _ these 
days when the servant problem is so serious 
a one, it is all the more important that a 
woman should have knowledge of any in- 
ventions that will save her own strength 
and time, if she does her own work, or that 
will help the maids in their work and make 
them wish to stay where so much consid- 
eration is shown them. 

Installing up-to-date laundries in every 
home no matter how small is an important 
part of home-building. A modern laundry 
is an object lesson in cleanliness, durabil- 
ity and American ingenuity. From the 
tubs made of porcelain to the metal-drying 
devices run by gas or electricity, through 
a long list of laundry tables, ironers, coal 
and gas stoves for heating water, electric 
and gas irons, soap tanks, starch cookers, 
to the floorings of clean tile and walls of 








tstrations Courtesy Domestic Laundry Equipment, Inc. 


DOMESTIC DRYER FOR MODEL LAUNDRIES IN 
SMALL HOMES. 
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washable paint, there is no item that is not 
a pleasure to use. 

We have long had the porcelain tubs in 
our laundries but it is only recently that 
domestic dryers have been so constructed 
and priced that they can be installed in small 


homes. These come in every possible size 
and heated by coal, gas or electricity. 


Needless to say the ventilation system is 
complete and every inch of space used to 
the best advantage. The racks are con- 
structed so cleverly that when pulled out 
to their full length the back panels shut 
the dryer, so that the heat from within 
does not escape into the room. Each rack 
has a screen tray at the bottom for drying 
articles that cannot be easily hung on the 
bars. Larger models show the lower part 
of each rack equipped with rubber-tired 
wheels which allow them to be pulled out 
and run in again with no expenditure of 
strength. These drying machines are fin- 
ished: in silver-bronze paint which makes 
them look as clean as they actually are. 
Rainy days have no terror for housewives 
who possess such a dryer. 

Laundry tables and ironing boards also 
have been brought up to date and are shown 
in a number of models some of which have 
a sleeve board attached and some a suspen- 
sion which keeps the wire of the electric 
iron well out of the way of the worker. 
There is one combination ironing table in- 
vented and: controlled by women which can 
be turned up against the wall or enclosed 
in a shallow closet. This table is so made 
that such articles as skirts can be slipped 
on or off without moving the board. It 
also has an attachment which keeps all ar- 
ticles of any length such as tablecloths, 
sheets, off of the floor and at the same time 
keeps them from drying out while ironing. 

There are combination stoves for heat- 
ing irons and the boiler by gas and many 
washing machines are operated by cylinders 
that revolve or swing and that drives the 
warm suds smoothly through the cloths, 
without injury to them, because the action 
is easy, quiet and regular. The body of 
some of these washing machines are fin- 
ished in white enamel, others in polished 
copper so that they are pleasant to look at 
and easy to keep clean. 

Automatic wringers released and opened 
at a touch are also great labor-saving de- 
vices which even the most economical 
housewife feels she could not get along 
without. 

A word 


must be said in favor of the 
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No home is complete without a comfortable 
porch; one that can be made up into a cozy 
“homey” outdoor living room where there's 
real enjoyment and comfort all summer long. 


Aerolux Porch Shades mean greater comfort 
because they shut out the glare and heat in 
summer, yet let in diffused light, cooling 
breezes and plenty of fresh, healthful air. 
They are finely finished in many harmonious 
colors and add artistic beauty to the home. 
Weather-proof, long lived. Always hang 
straight. Ideal for Sun Parlors and Sleeping 
Porches. 
Write for samples and ask about the Aerolus 
Co-operative service we offer to home-builders. 
THE AEROSHADE CO. 
280 Oakland Ave., Waukesha, Wis. 

















Colonial Hardware 


HAND FORGED 


THE W. IRVING FORGE, Inc. 
328 East 38th Street 
New York City 

















What Makes a Home? 





“Home and the Fireplace!” 











Let us send you our booklet on 
FIREPLACES THAT SATISFY. 
A MINE OF INFORMATION 
Free upon request. 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE COMPANY 
4616 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 














What Are Your 
Building Problems? 


Plumbing 

Roofing 

Hardware 

Heating 

Lighting 

Decorating, etc. 
Regardless of the problem our Archi- 
tectural Service Department is ready 


to give you—without cost—helpful ad- 
vice and assistance. Just address 


Archstectural Dept., 


THE TOUCHSTONE 
1 West 47th Street, New York 





Kindly Mention The Touchstone 
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A DISTINGUISHED 





GROUP EXHIBITION 





electrical and gas irons that 








are so economical to run and 
that permit the worker to 
handle the week’s ironing in Che. 
comfort. Not so very long 


ago the only way to heat an 
iron was to put it on the +---; 
kitchen stove run at upmost } 


capacity of heat, consuming \ 
a vast amount of coal and ; 
wood and at the same time 4 
heating the kitchen to an un- 
bearable temperature. How 
much better these modern 
irons that can be heated at [f 
the turn of the switch and 
that do not give off any heat 1 
except where needed, on 
the article beneath it. 
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The accompanying sketch 
illustrates one arrangement 
of a modern laundry 


saving devices needed for a 
small household. Of course 
domestic laundries can be 
smaller or larger but this is 
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equipped with all the labor- DRYER 





























a representative one, such Cc 








as could be installed in any 
home. 

This laundry shows the great advance 
that has been made over the primitive 
forms of washing still in vogue in many 
countries. Even today clothes -are often 
taken down to a muddy river, left to soak 
in the yellowish water, then beaten upon 
the rocks. How much better this nice 


FLOOR PLAN OF A MODEL LAUNDRY, SHOW- 


ING FULL EQUIPMENT NEEDED FOR A SMALL 
HOME. 


clean, efficient, absolutely sanitary laundry 
that our clever and ingenuious inventors 
have made for our comfort. With these 
conveniences washing is a pleasure not a 
labor. 





GROUP EXHIBITION 


(Continued from page 206) 


Although Randall Davey has been paint- 
ing at Santa Fé, New Mexico, all summer, 
his southwest pictures have not yet reached 
New York, so in this exhibition we see a 
Monhegan coast scene, a delightfully sketchy 
pastel of Bohemia, a beautiful still life of 
flowers, and a wonderful study of a Gains- 
borough-like little girl, undecided as to 
whether or no she wants to be a lovely 
painting on a warm blue background. The 
seacoast picture of the “Island Village of 
Monhegan” is done with amazing brilliancy, 
colors piled up so clearly and in such in- 
teresting contrast that there is a glimmer of 
actual sunlight sparkling over the whole 
scene. Apparently the picture was painted 


just before a thunder storm, when there 
are gorgeous shadows and vivid contrast- . 
ing light, and that waiting sense that broods 
along the edge of the sea before a storm. 
Davey’s flower picture, I think, must have 
been painted through sheer joy in develop- 
ing exhilarating coloring. 

It is a very interesting thing to see a 
collection of pictures, the work of different 
artists so intelligently selected and so ad- 
mirably hung that there is not the faintest 
note of inharmony, so that, in fact, the 
variation of feeling and expression adds 
to the beauty of the well-balanced walls. 
It makes one realize the perfection to which 
a group exhibition can be brought, and that 
the one-man show is not really essential for 
a most distinguished and effective display 
of an artist’s work. 
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RENOVATE YOUR 


MAKING OLD FURNITURE 
INTO NEW 


OT so many years ago, during a pe- 
| \ riod of our artistic growth that for- 
tunately was of short duration, cer- 
tain factories turned out a vast amount of 
furniture the bad lines of which were sup- 
posed to be covered up by glued-on orna- 
ments. In nearly every attic or store house 
are these chairs, tables, and sideboards 
which with a little good taste can be con- 
verted into very artistic modern furniture. 
Decorators have discovered that a single 
article of furniture painted in suitable color 
will bring the scheme of a room into closer 
focus. It is such a pleasure for every 
woman to make a beautiful home that the 
amount of work it takes to transform a 
hideous old chair into a thing of beauty is 
well worth while. ; 

In the first place, all the old glued-on or- 
naments should be pried off. If the chair 
had been covered with paint or enamel, it 
can be removed with a Paint and Varnish 
Remover made by some reliable firm. After 
this has been taken off, the surface should 
be washed and allowed to become perfectly 
dry. Much of the failure of good wood 
finish is due to the fact that the wood was 
not thoroughly dry or free from dirt or 
grease. Painters even emphasize the fact 
that the best work cannot be done on a rainy 
day. One thing is certain, the wood must 
be absolutely dry before either paint or var- 
nish is applied. 

If the chair or table has lost its luster or 
has unfortunately been given a coat of in- 
ferior varnish, this should be removed with 
powdered pumice stone and water. Many 
people do not like the shiney surface of 
varnished wood. The cheap look can be 
removed with pumice stone and water and 
then given one coat of pale varnish that 
preserves the wood but does not give it the 
shine found on poor and cheap furniture. 

There are ready mixed paints both good 
and bad on the market, and, needless to say, 
much of the success of the furniture de- 
pends on choosing reliable paint. If the 
article of furniture be new, the knots and 
sappy parts should be covered with select 
varnish. After this is dried there should 
be a coat of priming. The first coat of paint 
should be thinner than any others, and paint 
should be applied at the top of the article, 
working down to the bottom. Paint should 
If 


be rubbed on thoroughly with a brush. 
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put on too thick, it will cause blisters or 
peal off. Another important point is never 
to apply the second coat of paint until the 
first is thoroughly dry. 

There are also on the market some excel- 
lent wood stains intended to go directly on 
wood in its natural state. As said before, 
however, old paint or varnish can easily be 
removed by a Paint and Varnish Remover. 
When it is planned to varnish a bit 
of stained wood, it should be given a coat 
of paste wood filler, after the staining and 
before the varnishing. This should be 
rubbed across the grain and wiped off with 
a rag. 

Many people write us asking how they 
can make their rooms look brighter, give 
them the touch of color that brings them 
up to date. Of course there is always a 
chance to freshen a room through a change 
of draperies or by making a selection of 
wall paper, but even this will not create the 
transformation desired if the furniture be 
shabby. Many nondescript pieces of din- 
ing-room furniture have been made modern 
and beautiful through a good coat of paint. 
We have seen dining-room furniture painted 
gray with a little stencilled design of con- 
ventionalized flowers or fruits in different 
colors, and the table set with old blue or 
yellow linen scarfs and doilies. We have also 
seen a shabby dining-room set painted yel- 
low stripped with black and ornamented 
with black, burnt orange, and blue conven- 
tionalized fruits. Another good way to 
treat old furniture is to paint it black and 
stencil upon it a good design in bright 
colors. 

Of course there are on the market many 
stencil designs that can be adapted for table 
tops, chair backs, chests, footstools, lamp- 
shades and many other such purposes. But 
by far the nicest plan is to design and make 
one’s own stencils. Fortunately the simpler 
the stencil the better. There are several 
good books on the subject to be found in 
most of the libraries and also many good 
suggestions can be gained by consulting 
the back files of magazines. 

A letter addressed to the Touchstone 
Home Making Department, requesting full 
information as to where the various paints, 
varnishes and removers, can be obtained, 
will receive prompt attention. It is our 
pleasure to help every reader make his or 
her home as beautiful as possible, and we 
are happy to pass on information that would 
be of value. 
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Palm Beach 


The Sportsman’s Paradise 


Deep Sea Fishing—in the blue waters of the Gulf Stream, 
for Sail Fish, King Fish, Amber Jack. Lakes and streams 
abounding in Black Bass. In the woods there are Quail, 


Wild Turkeys, Deer. 
ASK FOR BOB McGRIFF 
at the 


| “BIG STORE” 


in West Palm Beach 


where will be found a complete stock of high-grade tackle. 
Edw. Vom Hofe reels, rods, lines—also guns and ammu- 
nition, and an expert to tell you when and where to use them. 


Palm Beach County Has the Best Roads in the South. 


5 FLOORS 10 BIG DEPARTMENTS 
PALM BEACH MERCANTILE CO. 




















T BERMUDA 


‘‘Nature’s Fairyland’’ 





Most equable climate in the world—average yearly 


temperature 70 degrees. No frost or sudden changes 
—a haven of sunshine and flowers. 
New Steamship Service to Bermuda by the 
FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


Fast Twin-Screw, Palatial Steamers 
CHANNEL BAR 3S “FORT HAMILTON” 
GREEN HOUSES | 11,000 tons displacement 


Sails from New York, January 14-21-28 

















eo | Send for catalogues and estimates. S.S. “FORT VICTORIA’’ 
Our representative will call if — desire. Sails from sicae “Seadie coe Gemecee latter part of 
January 
KING CONSTRUCTION co. No Passports Required for Bermuda 

NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. Schedule of sailings, cabin plans 
w Atth S N . ¥ k and rates sent-on application. 

1 est 47t treet, New Yor 

Harrison Building, Philadelphia FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


Furness House, Whitehall St., New York 
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If he could be 


eve rywhe re 
at once- 






UT the countless 

miles of caver- 
nous city streets, dim- 
ly lighted suburban 
highways and pitch 
dark country roads 
are too many for him to protect at 
every point. 

Yale Builders’ Locks and Hard- 
ware give every home and building 
of any kind its own policeman—an 
alert, steadfast, dependable always- 
on-the-job guardian. 

The attractive Yale designs appeal 
to the most critical eye and add the 
element of pleasing decoration to 
the satisfaction of positive security. 


Architects call 
with _ confidence 
upon “Yale” for 
every Builders’ 
Hardware need. 
Correspondence 
cordially invited. 













The Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Co. 


Vakers of the Yale Locks 


9 East 40th Street, 
New York City. 


When in New York or 
Chicago visit our Ex- 
hibit Rooms. You will 
be cordially welcomed. 




















SARGENT’S HANDBOOK 


American Private Schools 


A Guide Book for Parents 
A Standard Annual of Reference. De- 


scribes critically and discriminately the 
Private Schools of all classifications. 


Comparative Tables give the relative cost, 
size, age, special features, etc. 


Introductory Chapters review interesting 
developments of the year in education— 
Modern Schools, War Changes in the 
Schools, Educational Reconstruction, 
What Progressive Schools are Doing, Re- 
cent Educational Literature, etc. 


Our Educational Service Bureau will be 
glad to advise and write you intimately 
about any school or class of schools in 
which you are interested. 


Fifth edition, 1919, revised and enlarged, 
768 pages, $3.00. Circulars and sample 
pages on request. 


PORTER E. SARGENT 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 























OWN YOUR. 


OWN HOME 


_ Any Bank or Building Association 


| will finance your purchase to the 


_ extent of at least fifty percent of 


the value of your property. 





Choose your home from “The Touch- 


stone Book of Homes”. 


TOUCHSTONE subscribers may have 
the working blueprints of any Touch- 
stone House free of charge. 
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MAKING THE BATHROOM ARTISTIC 


DECORATIVE NECESSITIES 
FOR THE BATHROOM 


/ | QHE most beautiful bathroom in the 
world is doubtless a clear mountain 
pool edged with delicate ferns and 

blooming flowers, over-arched by branches 
of trees that swing with the wind. But 
city people are not permitted such enchant- 
ing luxuries. In lieu of this lovely room 
of nature’s workmanship man has designed 
and made, most wonderful rooms wherein 
are to be found every luxury modern in- 
genuity can invent. 

A modern bathroom is the acme of 
cleanliness. It is light, bright, cheerful. 
Tiles are designed by artists and color 
schemes suggested by renowned decorators. 
Beautifully woven and embroidered towels 
are hung over glass rods, scented soap 
placed in gracefully wrought nickel re- 
ceivers, tubs are sunk in the floor and 
filled noiselessly with hot or cold water. 
Though manufacturers of tubs, standard 
wash stands, tile for walls and floors do 
their work excellently, the final effect is 
marred unless each of the fittings, no mat- 
ter how small are well designed and skill- 
fully executed. 

It is a pleasure to enter a modern bath- 
room and see the brightness that comes 
from absolute cleanliness. Articles of 
white enamel have reached great perfection 
but small articles of nickel have not, until 
recently, been made so that they would not 
rust. American people like the best things 
that can be made. They like them well fin- 
ished and have discovered that it is good 
economy to purchase articles of unques- 
tioned quality. There are now on the mar- 
ket nickel-plated bathroom accessories that 
combine all these qualities. 

There are crystal glass shelves mounted 
on nickel brackets, tooth brush and sponge 
holders, soap and match containers, soiled 
clothes baskets and standard towel racks all 
made of shining nickel, that give an air of 
distinction to the bathroom. Of course 
there are hooks for clothing and razor 
straps, nickel edged mirrors and medicine 
chests of many styles, all made of the best 
of material, good finish, fine design, and 
absolutely sanitary. It is a matter of 
economy when furnishing a bathroom to 
decide upon fixtures that will not have to 
be replaced for many years. 

Fortunately economy and beauty go hand 
in hand if these now nickel fixtures are de- 
cided upon. 


AESTHETIC AND PRACTI- 
CAL CLEANLINESS IN 
BACK YARD AS WELL AS 
HOUSE 


| XQUISITE cleanliness is not only a 


satisfaction to the eye-sight and to 

the imagination, but is also one of 
the greatest enemies of disease. Upon the 
perfect sanitation of a house depends the 
health of the dwellers. Perfect cleanliness 
is as important in the back yard as at the 
kitchen sink or bath room, if hygienic con- 
ditions are to prevail. 

In the olden days ashes were dumped in 
the back yard all winter, and the unsightly, 
unwholesome heap removed in the spring. 
Garbage was thrown in a barrel, which be- 
came the fighting ground of all the sickly 
cats and dogs of the neighborhood. There 
is no need for such careless, unsanitary, un- 
esthetic condition of a back yard to-day, 
however, for American ingenuity has found 
economical and delightful ways of disposing 
of all household refuse. 

There is an underground garbage receiv- 
er, the cover of which is worked by a foot- 
trip so that both hands are free for empty- 
ing contents of pail. Within this clean re- 
ceiver is an inside bucket which the garbage 
collector easily handles. This not only takes 
up a small space, but it is impossible for 
stray cats, or dogs or rats to disturb it. 
Also it prevents spreading of disease 
through flies or mosquitoes for no fly can 
get at the garbage so hidden. 

The careless coal man can no longer dis- 
figure the side of the house or wreck the 
plants and shrubbery about it when putting 
in the winter supply of coal if the house 
is supplied with a modern coal chute. When 
closed this chute is flush with the founda- 
tion, but when the lid is lifted a hopper 
pulls out which catches all of the coal. This 
is locked from the inside so that it 
is burglar-proof. It comes in eight differ- 
ent sizes so that it can he adjusted to a 
house of any dimensions and is so durable 
that it will last as long as the house. 

There is still another garbage receiver 
intended to be built in the kitchen wall. The 
front opens into the kitchen and the back 
opens on the outside of the house so that 
garbage pail can be removed without carry- 
ing through the kitchen. This could be in- 
stalled on the back porch if desired and is 
endorsed by architects as well as physicians. 

The incinerator carries sanitation one 
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GOOD TOOLS FOR 





Courtesy Majestic Company. 


COAL CHUTE WHICH PROTECTS THE BUILD- 
ING, MADE OF STEEL. 


step further ; that is, it does away with any 
need of garbage can whatsoever, reducing 
all household waste to ashes. It is small, 
compact and when installed in a house it 
absolutely displaces the garbage can. It 
destroys wet or dry garbage by incineration, 
burning either natural, artificial or gasoline 
gas. It is substantially constructed of heavy 
castings of brass and sheet steel lined with 
asbestos and can be installed in any house 
either large or small. 

The “servidor” is another modern inven- 
tion that helps the housewife to keep her 
home absolutely sanitarially and esthetically 
clean. This is a simple device which we 
have spoken of before, a door so built that 
the panels can be opened from the outside 
and bottles of milk, bread, butter, meat, etc., 
can be put in a container, which not only 
prevents the necessity of their standing 
around in the dirt until the housewife can 
take them inside, but they are out of the 
reach of prowling cats and dogs. The clos- 
ing of the outside panel locks the door so 
that the goods can only be removed from 
the inside. 

The vacuum cleaner is another wonder- 
ful household invention that has much to 
do with the elimination of contagion aris- 
ing from an imperfectly clean house. 
Vacuum cleaners need no description, for 
they are known to every housewife in Amer- 
ica. They have come to be indispensable 
articles in home equipment. 

Refrigerators in the old days used to be 
made of wood, and every one knows that 
it is impossible to keep wood clean if it is 
subjected to any degree of moisture. The 
constant cool air from ice tends to make 
wood decay so that a sanitary wood-lined 
icebox is an impossibility. From the little 
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white icebox, to be used in a sick room, to 
the huge refrigerators, built in the walls of 
large hotels and restaurants, is a wide va- 
riety of iceboxes that are tall and thin or 
short and square; that are kept cool with- 
out ice, cooled by electricity or that require 
a lump of ice each day. They are as white 
and clean as a kitchen cabinet and so scien- 
tifically constructed that there is no possi- 
bility for germs to enter or exist. 


GOOD TOOLS FOR THE 
HOUSEHOLD 


RIMITIVE man had no other means 
Pp: defense than his teeth or a stone 
picked up from the ground, no other 
tools to work with than his fingers. He 
soon found, however, that a sharp stone 
was useful in cutting and a bit of wood ex- 
cellent for a club. Modern tools such as 
hammers, saws, and knives are but exten- 
sions of man’s natural endowments. In 
place of his weak five fingers there are 
strong and mighty grips. Instead of teeth 
and nails are strong and sharp knives, 
gouges and saws. From steel and wood 
he has contrived tools with which to de- 
fend himself from enemies and to construct 
for himself everything conceivable in mak- 
ing himself more comfortable in his home. 
There is nothing like the “feel” of a good 
tool ina man’s hand. It adds to his capacity 
for service and enables him to create ex- 
cellent and useful articles of many kinds. 
The man who loves to tinker about the 
house, as well as the professional carpenter 
enjoys using a good hammer, drill, saw or 
screw driver. It is almost impossible to 
run a home without a small tool box. 
There is always something to be fixed about 
the house and rare it is to find an American 
man who cannot repair small breaks and 
disorders that occur throughout the house. 
From the making of a shelf for the 
closet to the fitting of a door or screwing 
on a hinge there are small efficient andeco- 
nomical tools for the amateur which ate as 
great a pleasure to use as those heavier 
ones needed by professionals. Such an all- 
round useful tool as a ratchet screw driver 
is made so simple and works so easily that 
the most unskilled can soon gain efficiency 
in its ust. Every household should have a 
chest of tools. Many men find rest from 
the day’s work in making useful things for 
the house ana all boys should be taught to 
care for and respect good tools. 
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America and the Housing Problem 


cA merica Needs More Small Houses. Every 
State in the Union would like a few thousand. Every 
American city, town and village is running short. 


It is to help supply this demand that we are publishing 
THE TOUCHSTONE BOOK OF HOMES—a beauti- 
ful book of fifty-six wash drawings of Touchstone 
Houses, with floor plans, with hints for the garden and 
a very practical offer for securing the blue prints of 
these Houses. 

We believe that The Architect must solve the Servant 
Problem, and so we design our Touchstone Houses to 
make housework easy. At the same time we design 
them so that cultivated men and women of moderate 
incomes will enjoy life in them. 

We plan every house for one big living room, for an 
open fire, for cozy bedrooms, convenient bath and a 
“miracle kitchen,” that makes housework easy. 


Meany Foon Remo 


The Touchstone Architectural Department gives advice 
to people using Touchstone House plans. The blue prints 
of Touchstone House plans are sent out ready to put 
into the builders’ hands. 


Send four dollars (money order or check) with the 
attached coupon and mail today! 
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MAGAZINE is ateevssetesieredseeeern 
1 W. 47th St, N. Y 
Gentlemen: 

— I enclose herewith - —~— re $4.00 for which please send me one 
drawn by year’s subscription to THE TOUCHSTONE and a copy of the 1919 book of 56 
Fronk J. Touchstone Houses OR one year’s subscription and a set of house plans, free. 

Forster 
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WINSOR : NEWTON’S 
Studio Oil Colours | 


For Artist’s Use 


















These colours have been 
the the 
highest quality for 


standard of 


nearly 100 years! 
Series Prices 

Ry ORs 005:08 $ .35 
ae are 45 

B, each.... ..65 


C, each. .1.00 
D, each 1.65 
E, ea.2.35 


F, ea. 
3.20 


Write 
for 
Colour 
Chart 


Artist’s C 
Prepared for Oil Colour Painting | 
HE superior method in the prepa- 
ration of Winsor & Newton’s || 
Canvas materially enhances the qual- || 
ity. It is dried naturally, without 
artificial means and the adhesion of 
the surface is so thorough as to pre- || 
clude the possibility of its peeling. 


Made in three surfaces: Rough, 
Smooth and Roman. Write for 


special list “T.” 
= 


31 Easti7™$r 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Hunt, Architect 


Franklin James 


The above drawing ix one of a series of 
most interesting architectural studies by a 
well known New York architect Each 
drawing will be rendered 1 different 
degree of lead, the nature ¢ e drawing 
determining the lead hest fitted for the 
purpose. **Van Dyke’ Drawing Pencils are 
HB (soft 


with 











if 

| 
i made in 16 degrees from est) to 

is SH (hardest) 
Wie. ‘ 
Ie From the point of an 
jist | eye DRAWING 
i | “P’ VAN DYKE PEncit 
i | The most desirable 
‘iz trait of the “F” Van 

SS Dyke Drawing Pencil lead 





is that it retains a 
and gives great depth 
will not cut tracing 
will produce good 
without inking. 

The distinguishing quality of 
the “F’’ Van Dyke can be sum- 
marized in the words “strong”, 
“firm” or “softly metallic’. The 
point withstands pressure remark- 
ably well, and diminishes the 
chance of break or spread at some 
point of minute detail where 
treachery might cause serious de- 
facement of the renderings. You 
will like the “F” for its relia- 
bility, because every “F” is an 
“F"—uniform throughout. This 
pencil gives the greatest satis- 
faction for general office use. 

Ask for the “‘F’’ Van Dyke Draw- 
ing Pencil No. 600 at your dealers, 
or write us and we will see that you 


are supplied. Address 37 Greenpoint 


Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Dept. T. 


EBERHARD FABER 


Oldest Pencil Factory in America 
Factories—Brooklyn, N. Y., and Newark, N. J. 
Offices—New York, Chicago, Boston, San Francisco 
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fine point 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


BOOK REVIEWS 


(Continued from page 252) 


ART PRINCIPLES WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 


PAINTING: BY ERNEST 
GOVETT 


HIS book would prove one of valuable 

information for the art student. It has 
been compiled historically with the special 
view of placing before the minds of the 
readers the fact that art and beauty are 
insoluble and that the achievements of 
the great artists have not been obtained 
through miracles but by hard and _ heart- 
breaking struggle. For Mr. Govett says: 
“. . . What of the struggling artists ? Look 
around in every city and see the numbers 
of bright young men and women wearing 
away the bloom of their youth in vain en- 
deavors to climb the heights of art by the 
easy track of glowing colors! . . . There 
is but one sure path to the top of the moun- 
tain, but it is drab-colored, and many are 
tlhe slippery crags.” This path, according 
ts Mr. Govett, has been successfully 
climbed by such men as Phidias, Homer, 
Valasquez, Raphael, da Vinci, Van Dyke, 
and the student to successfully mount this 
same path must climb with his eves on the 
beauties which these men have found and 
recorded. Much practical help may be ob- 
tained also in Mr. Govett’s book, as he has 
set forth clearly and concisely the princi- 
ples of art in such classification as The 
Law of General Assent, Law of Recogni- 
tion of Associated Arts, Limitations of As- 
sociated Arts, Degrees of Beauty, Expres- 
sion, Secondary Art, Color, Illusion, et 
cetera. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons: 379 pages 
illustrated with 31 Plates.) 


NEW HOMES UNDER OLD ROOFS: 
BY JOSEPH STOWE SEABURY 


= 

‘TO restore is one thing, to remodel is 

another.” People who wish to restore 
or remodel instead of building should pos- 
sess themselves of this book, showing many 
examples of early American homes before 
and after the architect brought them up to 
modern requirements. Two prints of each 
house are given, with descriptive matter con- 
cerning its restoration or remodeling. 
Published by Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
New York. 72 pages. 


THE AVERAGE MAN’S HOME: BY 
RALPH P. STODDARD 


THE sketches comprising these books are 

reproductions from houses submitted in 
a competition conducted by the First Amer- 
ican Complete Building Show. Fifty de- 
signs are shown, covering a wide variety 
of styles. All houses of moderate cost. 
(Published by Complete Building Show 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 52 pages. 


DISTINCTIVE HOMES OF MODER- 
ATE COST: BY HENRY H. SAYLOR 


HIS book is in two parts: the first is de- 

voted to building materials, details of 
construction, details of porch, fireplace, 
heating systems, floors, built-in conveniences 
and such practical subjects. The second 
part shows about forty homes already built 
in different parts of our country with many 
pictures and full descriptive matter. Each 
of these homes contains inspiration for a 
modern builder. (Published by McBride, 
Nast & Company. 173 pages. 


“THE RELIGION OF A MAN OF 

LETTERS,” by Gilbert Murray 
(Houghton Mifflin), is an address to the 
Classical Association. It is a scholarly lit- 
tle book straight from the Ivory Tower, 
making a plea for a repudiation of material- 
ism and asking a return to the ever-living 
and beautiful things beloved of our fore- 
fathers. It is liberally seasoned with Latin 
and Greek. . 


Joan and Peter, by H. G. Wells (Mac- 
millan). A scolding for England and 
I-nglish education and conservatism—and 
Ulster, including kindly comment on our 
American public school system. 


Miss Mink’s Soldier, by 
Rice (Century). 
stories. 


Alice Hegan 
A collection of short 
The first, or title story, is a homely 
little narrative of an old maid’s pathetic 
interest in a soldier boy who attends her 
church, and of her effort to be his fairy 
godmother. 


Colette Baudoche, by Maurice Barres 
(Doran), is the story of a young girl of 
Metz, translated by Frances Wilson Huard. 


ANOTHER booklet sent us is “Painting,” 
by W. A. Sinclair (Four Seas Com- 


pany). As a plea for modern ideals of 
painting it should be more critical and deal 
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with the subject at length in a specific 
rather than a vague and general way. As 
an affectionate declaration of faith in the 
value of the art it is, for people of culture, 
superfluous. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“On the Ohio,” by Harry Bennett Abdy 
(Dodd Mead), is a gossipy account of a 
trip on one of the great American water- 
ways, giving many homely details of river 
life and pleasantly illustrated. 


“Peace in Friendship Village,” by Zona 
Gale (Macmillan), is a collection of short 
stories told in the words of Calliope March, 
a made popular in Miss Gale’s other 

ooks. 


“The Principles of Play-Making” by 
Brander Matthews (Scribners’), should be 
a useful text for Universities and schools 
and interesting to clubs studying the drama. 
The author’s style is well known to readers 
of criticism and it is only necessary to 
name some of the chapters to give an ac- 
count of the substance. Among other 
topics treated are “How to Write a Play,” 
“The Playwright and the Player,” “Irish 
Plays and Irish Playwrights,” “Memories 
of Edwin Booth,” “The Vocabulary of the 
Show Business.” 


A new, attractively illustrated edition of 
“The Last of the Mohicans,” by James 
Fenimore Cooper (Scribners’), is certain 
to give pleasure to another generation of 
American children, very well printed in 
type easy to read. 


“The Hill of Vision,” by Frederick Bligh 
Bond (Marshall Jones Co.), is an account 
of automatic writings “through the hand of 
John Alleyne” prophesying the great war, 
social revolution and a new race. 


“Plays,” by Jacinto Benavente, Second 
Series, translated by John Garrett Under- 
hill (Scribners’). 


“The Land Where the Sunsets Go,” by 
Orville H. Leonard (Sherman French and 
Co.). 


“Dream English,” by Milfred Rowland 
Childe (E. P. Dutton), a romance. 


“American Private Schools” (Sargent), 
1919-1920. 
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ENAMELING OLD FURNI- 
TURE: BY CHARLOTTE 
LILIENTHAL 


LD furniture not old enough to be an- 
tique can be made modern and pleasing 
by the use of ivory enamel paint. First re- 
move the old paint, varnish, or stain with a 
paint or varnish remover, which can be 
bought in any paint store. Sand paper, then 
put on two or three coats, possibly one, of 
flat white paint—not enamel. Enamel does 
not cover. Three coats would probably 
cover any stain and thus avoid the trouble 
of removing the stain. However, the latter 
method would give better results. Then buy 
ivory enamel paint, flat finish. Apply evenly 
one coat. Do not have the brush too full 
so that the paint runs. If the paint is not 
yellow enough in tone to suit, one can 
deepen it by adding a little yellow ochre 
mixed with a little turpentine. The yellow 
ochre comes in small tubes. When the en- 
amel is almost dry the piece of furniture 
should be “aged” by putting some of this 
yellow ochre softened with turpentine into 
the grooves and around the lower parts of 
rounds of chairs, where dust would settle. 
Observe ivory enamel furniture in stores to 
see just what is meant. After this buy a 
half a pound of a fine quality of pumice 
stone in a paint shop and rub down the 
furniture with pumice stone and water. 
Dampen a cloth and dip the cloth into the 
pumice stone. Then rub. Dry off the furni- 
ture. Pumice stone in water takes away the 
shiny paint look, giving the look of real ivory. 
Some people like to stencil designs upon 
their furniture to bring it more in keepinng 
with their color schemes. Designs are often 
taken from the linen or cretonne hangings. 
Sometimes the pattern shows decorative 
birds, sometimes conventionalized flower 
forms. Any woman with initiative enough 
to restore old furniture by enameling it 
would also be able to adapt a design for a 
stencil and even be able to cut it out from 
a tough piece of paper with a sharp knife. 
Paint for stencil designs should be ap- 
plied with a round flat brush, not much 
paint in the brush and comparatively dry. 
Stencil paper should be held or fastened 
securely in position and the paint stibbled 
through the cut-out. It is easy to make a 
stencil, but a beginner should try on a piece 
of board until they determine the thickness 
of paint and the delicacy of touch needed 
to get it on smoothly. 
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YALE SCHOOL 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


YALE UNIVERSITY, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
SERGEANT KENDALL, Director. 
DEPARTMENTS OF DRAWING AND PAINT- 
ING—SCULPTURE AND ARCHITECTURE. 
CLASSES IN COMPOSITION, ANATOMY AND 
PERSPECTIVE. 

LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF ART. 


The Degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts (B.F.A.) is 
awarded for advanced work of distinction. 

The Winchester Fellowship for one year’s study of 
art in Europe, The English Scholarship for the 
study of art and travel in Europe during the 
summer vacation, and School Scholarships are 
awarded annually. 


Write for illustrated Catalogue T. 
G. H. LANGZETTEL, Secretary 








r—The School of Craftsmen—— 


Announce the starting of the Second Term in the following 
classes on January 15th: 

Wood and ‘slements of. pelyenramy=aiiumination on. parchment 

and elements of polychromy—lilu 

= a mg - (figures) —Pottery—Textile 
—Wood carving and c 

Make your educational lane =~ ana learn practically how te 
bulld your own vocational 


Write to inquire = ii Ave., New York 











HOWARD STUDIOS 
MARBLES, MEMORIALS 










Garden Furniture 
Benches, Fountains 
Tablets, Statues 


7 West 47th Street, New York 
Send 50 Cents for Catalog. Phone Bryant 491 











ART ENAMELS & METAL WORK 


Lessons given to a limited number 
of pupils. For particulars write to 


JULIA MUNSON SHERMAN, 
40 West 93d Street, New York City 




















The MACBETH GALLERY 





“Breezy Day’? Henry W. Ranger 


Annual Exhibition 
THIRTY PAINTINGS 
by THIRTY ARTISTS 


“Art Notes” and illustrated cat- 
alogue will be mailed on request. 


WILLIAM MACBETH 


Incorporated 


450 Fifth Avenue (at Fortieth St.) New York City 

















Touchstone 


Art Galleries 


11 West 47th Street 
New York City 


Galleries That Make 
Sales 


Exhibitions Change Every 
Two Weeks 


Galleries Especially Suited to 
Group Exhibitions 


TELEPHONE 8789 BRYANT 
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MARTINI TEMPERA COLORS at 


MADE-OF AMERICAN MATERIALS, IN AMERICA, BY AMERICANS = 


TECHNICAL ADVICE 


YOU MAY NOT KNOW ALL YOU WANT TO. “TO 
KNOW” IS TO INSURE THE BEST RESULTS. IF YOU 
ARE USING OUR COLORS WE WILL GLADLY GIVE 
DETAILED INFORMATION CONCERNING ANYTHING 


PT YOU MAY ASK. Min Nn 


US. DISTRIBUTORS: FAVOR. RUHL &~CO. EY sors bosTON 




















FOR COMMERCIAL ARTISTS 





DAVIDS’ 
W. W. MOIST WATER COLORS FLATTONE 
de with painstaki : 
of the best pigasents obtelosble Letterine 
especially adapted to ° j 
P commercial art uses. 
Write us Price List The best water color ink 
for sent for show cards, scenery, 


outdoor art. It dries a 
smooth Aat suede finish. 
Free from lumps _be- 
cause thoroughly ground. 
(Write for circular and 


Color Chart on request 











THE J. WILLER CHEMI ’ price list) 
128 Chambers Street N — — THADDEUS DAVIDS INK CoO., INC. 
ew Tork, N. ¥. | | 95 VANDAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y 
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a largest selling 
quality pene in Spectrum Poster Colors 


16 Colors and Medium in Wide Mouthed Glass 2 oz. Jars 





WHEN YOU ASK YOUR DEALER 


ENUS SAY SPECTRUM 








In class rooms, drafting rooms, WHITE MESES GREEN 
studios and shops the superb | YELLOW GREEN YELLOWISH 
VENUS Pencils, with their smooth, ORANGE YELLOWISH BROWN 
firm, non-crumbling leads, are | PINK LIGHT BLUE 
used and insisted on by instruc- | 
tors and pupils alike. | BROWN DEEP BLUE 
REDDISH BROWN BLACK 
7 } DEEP RED DEEP GREEN 
iat | BRILLIANT RED LAVENDER 
| 


Write on vycur letter- 
FREE head for free trial | AND MEDIUM 
samples, specifying the 
,» degrees you want. Color Card with Technical Hints on 
: , : Application to Dealers and Teachers 
American Lead Pencil Co. 


233 Fifth Ave., New York 


ni tnion tx. | FAVOR, RUHL & Co. 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
| 


At all stationers and stores | ; 


throughout the world eee — 
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HE AMERICAN ART STUDENT » 


“WHAT IS THE MATTER 
WITH THE ART SCHOOL?” 
ANSWEREDBYGUTZON 
BORGLUM 


UTZON BORGLUM believes that 

the future of the American art stu- 

dent lies in the leadership of a 
master mind. “He is not to be found in 
schools,’ Mr. Borglum says, “for the 
schools do not offer liberal enough salaries 
to induce the master mind to join them. 

“Schools that do not pay salaries large 
enough to group gifted men about them are 
useless,” he says. “Carnegie spent thirty 
million dollars establishing, to my mind the 
most beautiful school buildings I have ever 
seen, at Pittsburgh. But because he failed 
to make provision for gathering the most 
gifted men in America into those buildings 
he failed in establishing in Pittsburgh a 
great art center. There is no great school 
unless there is a great man at the head of 
it and there have only been a few great 
schools in the world. These are as notable 
as great people. It is a curious thing that 
where there is a great leader, a great class 
of new men springs into being. A great 
leader is an inspiration to a nation, 

“The world is full of people who live out 
their lives of mediocrity because they have 
not met someone who sets them aflame. 
This is heartbreakingly true of students. | 
can recall the times in my life that I leaped 
into new conditions mentally and spiritually 
simply because of the meeting of a man. 
He would keep me awake at nights, and 
thinking during the days. 

“The greatness of the Rennaissance may 
be traced to the influence of great minds 
upon groups of students. The age of 
crafts was then still in vogue, the great 
artists of any craft working with their ap- 
prentices and using their workshops as 
schools. 

“When art students formerly went to 
Paris, they asked just one question: “Who 
is instructor?’ They did not ask where 
the school was, they did not really care if 
it was situated in a rathole, they merely 
wished to know who taught in the rathole. 
Of course, the same should hold good here. 

“This is true of our schools—our fine 
arts, which strive, wither and die in this 
atmosphere we create. 

“Our literature, architecture—our liberal 
arts, our crafts, our industries lose quality. 
We do not know how to educate, how to 


train. In our haste to produce we have de- 
stroyed apprenticeship and thereby pre- 
vented actual training or mastery in the 
work, and now the masters themselves are 
disappearing. 

We should introduce the play and pleas- 
ure impulse into work and study. No man 
should labor unless he is happy in that la- 
bor. This is applicable not only to sculp- 
ture, to all art, but to all labor. 1 would 
have people run to their work. 

“This is not temperament, it should be 
developed as habit. 

“Ideas must come from other people and 
wake up one’s own ideas. An idea ac- 
cepted by a student changes him chemically. 
He gains a wider vision for having accepted 
it. This contact he can gain from a master 
in a moment where otherwise he may la- 
bor years without acquiring it. The germ 
of idea acceptance lies dormant in every- 
body, the responsibility of accepting it is 
merely a matter of time, or incident, or de- 
velopment. It can come at any moment 
during your life. St. Paul was fifty when 
he accepted his, Samuel Butler was sixty- 
five, Flaubert was sixty-seven. On _ the 
other hand Keats and Shelley died in their 
early twenties. Genius is nothing but a 
particle of life electrified by contact with 
people, or things, or nature, or surround- 
ings, or a great mentality that lifts and 
exalts. 

“The greatest sculptor we have ever had 
in America is a man by the name of Rym- 
mer. He worked in a small country town 
and is practically unknown to the art world. 
He, in my estimation, represent:d genius, 
but a genius without contact. Rymmer an- 
tedates Rodin and was unacquainted with 
Rodin, and in my mind he surpasses him. 
He derived his inspiration only from life 
about him and from engravings and poor 
reproductions of the work of Europe. If 
Rymmer could have touched fingers with 
one of the men whose reproductions he 
studied so carefully the whole meaning of the 
universe would have burst out before him. 
Genius, like his, depending on itself, eats 
its heart out and gets nowhere. There are 
numberless people that lack contact to make 
them complete. Frances Thompson, for 
instance, was born a newsboy and died of 
consumption and privation, yet he has cre- 
ated literature that will last for five thou- 
sand years. 

Rodin rose above his conditions. He ac- 
cepted his responsibility but France did not. 
If Rodin had had a France as big as Greece 
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and a sponsor such as Phidias found in 
Pericles, he would have achieved more 
wonderful things. If Greece had not ac- 
cepted her responsibility, it stands to rea- 
son that she would not have achieved 
Phidias. Rodin did not accomplish half 
the promise that was in him. France 
should have said to him: “Do not hold 
yourself back within the limitations of your 
race. Here is one hundred thousand dol- 
lars and more if you need it. Go to work.” 
Then Rodin would have gone to work in- 
toxicated. He would have built for France 
a story of her ideals that would have been 
tremendous. He would have done for her 
what Phidias did for Greece. But a man 
cannot develop great inspiration who has 
constantly got to hitch himself up with his 
own bootstraps. 

My advice to all young men and young 
women who may have decided to dedicate 
their lives to either great medium—paint- 
ing or sculpture, would be to get as close 
to the man who inspired them as possible 
and to get from him as much influence as 
these men are always willing and ready to 
give. There will be no really great art in 
America until there is some national use of 
these great mediums of expression in pub- 
lic work which automatically creates great 
groups of craftsmen led by masters. These 
are the natural schools. While this is still 
in the embryo, however, any substitute for 
the idea is better than the conventional 
drawing or modelling class. 


FREE CONCERTS AT THE 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 
OF ART 


JT is a pleasure to announce that through 

the generosity of friends the Museum 
will be able to offer to the public two series 
of four orchestral concerts again this win- 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has taken 
such interest in the project that he has vol- 
unteered to pay for one entire series, and 
the expenses of the other are already guar- 
anteed, though we are not in a position to 
speak more definitely on the subject at 
present. 

The first series will be given in January, 
on Saturday evenings the tenth, seven- 
teenth, twenty-fourth, and thirty-first, and 
the second on the four Saturday evenings 
in March. The concerts will be of the 
same character as those of last winter, they 
will be free to all without tickets of admis- 
sion, the orchestra will be of the same size 
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and quality, and the conductor will again 
be David Mannes. 


THE orchestral concerts which the gen- 

erosity of friends of the Museum en- 
abled it to offer to the people of New York 
during the last season, proved in every re- 
spect a most gratifying success. The pro- 
grams were arranged and conducted with 
the skill and taste to which we have grown 
accustomed to at the hands of David Mannes, 
and the music was beautifully performed 
by fifty-two musicians from leading sym- 
phony orchestras in the city. But to those 
of us who watched the results of the ex- 
periment from the inside the most satis- 
factory feature of it all was the response 
of the public, for whom the concerts were 
literally a free gift. No tickets were re- 
quired, the doors were open without restric- 
tions of any kind to all who chose to come; 
and as the Museum was opened on these 
evenings solely because of the concerts, be- 
ing closed on other Saturday evenings as a 
necessary measure of economy, it was evi- 
dent that those who came were attracted 
by the opportunity to hear good music well 
played. At the first concert of the Janu- 
ary series the attendance was 2,419; at the 
second, 3,726; at the third, 5,617, and at 
the fourth, 7,066. 

Gratifying as were these numbers, and 
their steady increase, the character and in- 
terest of each audience was still more im- 
pressive. The concerts commenced at eight 
o’clock. Two hours before that people be- 
gan to assemble. By half-past seven the 
limited seating capacity which we were able 
to provide was entirely taken up, and from 
that time every nook and cranny from 
which there was the slightest possibility of 
hearing was occupied, not only on the two 
floors of the hall itself, but in all the neigh- 
boring galleries. Even the main staircase 
was so crowded that a passage over it was 
maintained with difficulty. People were 
sitting on the floors—where we tried to add 
a little to their comfort by distributing 
among them the straw cushions familiar 
at baseball games—on pedestals, on rail- 
ings, everywhere that a squatting place of- 
fered itself, and with all this, hundreds 
stood patiently through the two hours that 
the music lasted. 

While the music was being performed, 
practically absolute silence prevailed, even 
in the remoter parts of the audience, and 
if perchance anyone started to talk those 
about him were quick to remind him what 
they were there for. 
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For Every Kind 
of Water-color, 
Wash and Line 
Drawing— 


VJ WHATMAN 


GENUINE HAND-MADE 


DRAWING PAPERS 
“AA” QUALITY BOARDS 


Artists, Illustrators, Architects, Engi- 
neers, etc., pronounce them without 
equal. The regular use of them by the 
Student tends towards an improved 
standard of work. 

Stocked by Dealers in High- 

grade Artists’ Materials. 


If any difficulty in obtaining Whatman 
Papers or Boards, write direct to 


H. REEVE ANGEL & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
7-11 Spruce Street New York 


Sole Mill Representatives for the Continent of 
North America 
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Are prepared from care- 
fully selected pigments— 
thoroughly incorporated 
with the purest oil— 
single and double size 
tubes. Used and en- 
dorsed by leading artists. 


DEVOE 


Artists’ Oil Colors in Tubes 


At the request of a num- 
ber of prominent artists 
we are now putting up a 
line of Devoe Artists’ 
Oil Colors in studio 
size tubes. 








Write for pamphlet on our new Equalized Spectrum Colors 
The Oldest and Largest Color Makers in America 
ESTABLISHED 1754 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., Inc. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO KANSAS CITY NEW ORLEANS 
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To want 
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the Comprehensive 
Stocks ana | 


econorny f samples and prices. 
prraces ‘e the Decorators Oil Colors 
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Artist—Tempera Colors—Student 
For Portrait and Landscape Painting. 
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WEBER ARTIST MATERIALS 
New Additions 


Matt Drying Oil Colors 


in double sized tubes 
For Mural Paintings and Paintings for 
Reproduction Indorsed by leading Mural 
Painters and Illustrators 


3—New Linen Canvases—3 


Splendid textures for Portraits and 
Landscapes, reasonably priced. Write for 














department 
Qnd floor: 


and Quick Sketches. Tempera Mediums, 
Tempera Mat Varnishes, Canvases and 
Academy Boards. Write for pamphlet 
Tempera Technique. 


F. WEBER & COMPANY 
Established 1854 
Main House and Factory—PHILADELPHIA 
Branches—Saint Louis, Mo., Baltimore, Md. 








Posters, Illustrations, Wall Decorations, 
HERALD SQUARE NEW YORK 
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THE AMERICAN ART STUDENT 


STUDYING ARCHITEC- 
TURE: AN INTERVIEW 
WITH AN AUTHORITY 


‘ PP Masi: is a great future for ar- 
chitects in this country,” said 
4 Richard T. Bach, curator of the 
School of Architecture of Columbia Uni- 
versity in an interview granted THE 
Toucustone. “There is unlimited terri- 
tory and unlimited resources in our land, 
and since the country is so amazingly un- 
derbulit, the future field for architects is 
rich beyond question. The aim of the school 
of architecture at Columbia University 
as well as at most schools is not merely to 
train clever draftsmen, but to provide that 
fundamental instruction and discipline in 
the art, theory and history of architecture 
which when supplemented with practice in 
an architect’s office will qualify the grad- 
uate for the independent practice of his 
profession. 

“The Apprentice System of the old days 
has been replaced by the School System, 
which must be admitted has not yet reached 
perfection. All architects should have as 
ground work a good college course. It is 
absolutely necessary that the study of ar- 
chitecture should be built upon the founda- 
tion of a general culture. All that a school 
can give is a certain technical proficency, 
a knowledge of the elements of design and 
acquaintance with the Medieval, Oriental 
and modern ornaments, the properties and 
uses of materials of construction and a 
practical experience in the mechanical 
equipping of buildings. Students are taught 
the values of light and shade, are given ac- 
curate methods of approximating perspec- 
tives and practice in the use of pencil and 
pen and ink. But this knowledge does not 
make an architect nor does it fit him to 
undertake the responsibility of creating 
homes or civic buildings, whose beauty, or 
lack of it, influences the entire country. 

“Columbia University gives the degree 
of Bachelor of Architecture, but this does 
not mean that the graduate can at once open 
an office of his own. After the State ac- 
cepts his diploma he should gain practical 
experience in the office of some established 
architect. Every office needs draftsmen, 
and while privileged to study the methods 
of the mature architect, the younger man 
finds his own imagination and personality 
developing. Without imagination there can 
be no good work, and all the technical in- 


struction in the world is not a substitute. 

“A youth’s imagination is greatly stim- 
ulated by a course of study. He gains a 
reverence for the work of the old masters, 
and though he painstakingly copies a cornice 
or a capital he knows that to be of worth 
to his country he must be able to do some- 
thing infinitely more than merely conscien- 
tious imitation. A little idle or chance work 
in New York or in any great city is futile; 
it takes every moment of the day and night 
and intense concentration coupled with na- 
tive talent and a poet’s vision, to make a 
good architect. If a man has any little 
spark of genius there is no limit to the kind 
or the amount of work that he can 
complish. 

“England is planning to spend about two 
billions of dollars for homes. People are 
demanding houses all over America. There 
are not nearly enough draftsmen or work- 
men let alone experienced architects to do 
the work needing to be done in our own 
country in the next few years. So it is 
easy to see an ever growing future for the 
youth who has vision and a capacity for 
hard work. 

“Women are steadily gaining ground in 
the ranks of the architects. Their judg- 
ment in the matter of home comforts is 
much appreciated by men who have an un- 
questioned knowledge of the mechanical 
side of architecture. Many have also es- 
tablished reputations for themselves on the 
worth of their own unaided work. Archi- 
tecture may be said to stand half way be- 
tween the pure and the practical arts. There 
must therefore be active imagination 
coupled with a practical knowledge of the 
mechanics of construction before either a 
man or woman can hope to be trusted with 
the building of a home. 

“Part of the value of a school course -in 
architecture to a young man or woman, is 
the access it gives him to the accumulated 
knowledge of the past. He has opportunity 
to visit time after time beautiful examples 
of architecture preserved in museums. He 
sees the exquisite workmanship of men who 
put rare patience and skill into small vases, 
a bit of carving, exquisite pen and ink 
drawing or etching and thus his own ambi- 
tion to do perfect, finished, memorable 
work becomes fired. Without such ambi- 
tion he will not have the zest for work 
that is required before skill is reached in 
any branch.” 
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A PICTURESQUE HOME- 
MADE BOOK-SHELF: BY 
ELLA O. ARNTZEN 


T was once told a man out in sunny 
California that he certainly had solved 
the problem of furnishing a house in 

a most artistic way for a mere minimum of 
cost. 

He had in such a clever way made use 
of the wall spaces that I could not help 
asking him if he had been a seafaring man, 
for all know how the wall spaces in 
a ship’s cabin are utilized. One of the 
many features which caught my attention. 
probably because it was especially well 
carried out, is illustrated on this page. - 

The little three-corner shelf was built 
in between the wallstuds, so as to protrude 
as little as possible into the room. The out- 
side frame of the shelf was cut around the 
edge following the outlines of the flowers, 
which were painted, making a most inter- 
esting and handsome wall decoration, and 
useful as well. 

It is of course not necessary to have 

the shelf built into the wall; by making it 
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will say 4 inches deep it can very well be 
hung on the wall; it could also be made 
with a three-corner bottom so as to fit into 
the corner of the room. This shelf is 
handy for small books, for bric-a-brac, and 
in bright colors can aid in the decoration 
of the room. It would make a cheerful 
note in your spare-room if painted to match 
the furniture, and the cost is relatively 
very small. 

This idea could be carried out in a num- 
ber of picturesque ways. Similar book 
shelves could be developed in the form of 
pannels such as the Japanese would use, 
that is two long narrow ones between two 
studs, one raised a litle higher than the 
other. Always of course there could be 
color used in the back. By little planning, 
therefore, space otherwise useless could be 
made not only valuable but also extremely 
decorative. 


We have known Californians to make use 
of space between studs by introducing a 
shallow writing desk. There would be 
depth enough to hold envelopes, ink bottles, 
etc., and the drop leaf could be left open 
or closed as preferred. 
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The International Studio 


FOR OVER TWENTY YEARS THE STANDARD ART MAGAZINE 
IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND STILL KNOWN AS THE 


“most beautiful magazine printed” 


Paintings, sculpture, architecture, interior decorations, house 
plans, furniture, textiles, rugs, tapestries, landscape archi- 
tecture, etchings, drawings, sketches, engravings, photogra- 
phy, ceramics and the other handicrafts—all these, and 
more, are among the forms of art treated in the pages of 
this magazine. 


The inclusion of all these departments, together with the 
fact that the field of the “Studio” is truly international, 
covering the art progress of the entire civilized world, gives 
a scope to this magazine which is unequaled by that of any 
other publication on the subject of art. 


So, also, are the illustrations unequaled in quantity and 
quality by those of any other periodical. They average over 
one hundred per issue, in half-tone, tint and full color, and 
reproduce works of art of every description. 


50 cents a copy — Five dollars a year 
Trial subscription for 3 months, one dollar 
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THE EARTH MIGHT TURN FOREVER 
1F FEDCO GREASED ITS POLES 


EDCO is a scientific mixture of the best flake graphite with 
purest oils, compounded in such proportions as to give better 
* Jubricating qualities than any other like product. . 


‘It makes no difference, whether in a squeaky door, an automobile 
gear, a railroad axle, a saw mill shaft or derrick pulley, FRIC- 
TION VANISHES WITH FEDCO. 


Every ounce of FEDCO is guaranteed to uphold any assertion as 
to its merits. 


Stop that squeak with FEDCO! 


FEDERAL CARBON COMPANY 


TIMES BUILDING 
‘NEW YORKCITY 








